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FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published eve 
in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman— | 





o their work as citizens, who are main. 


| taining themselves, and who bave a right 
Saturday | to vote for themselves. It is the sheltered 


privilege of the few against the rights of 


to her educy nal; industrial, legal and political | 41) ‘The fact that the labor unions ask 
equality rlauly to her right of oudrage. | for municipal suffrage for women is very 
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ROBERT AND JEANNIE. 


Robert and Jeannie, walking to the town 
As the rosy light was breaking in the east, 
Left all their cares behind in the little cottage 
brown, 
Where they worked from early dawn till the sun 
went down; 
And Robert carolled gaily, ‘‘We're going to a 
° feast!’’ 


Robert and Jeannie, walking from the town 
As the golden day was fading in the west, 
Thought of their babies three in the little cottage 
brown, 
Where they worked from early dawn until the 
sun went down; 
And Jeannie whispered, softly, ‘The coming 
home is best." 


— ~2>— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ninety-three delegates and many visitors 
from outside the State attended the At- 
lanta Convention, besides crowds of At- 
lanta people. 

a 

Women came into Augusta, Me., in 
great numbers from all parts of the State 
on Jan. 31, ‘‘woman suffrage day.” At 
the hearing before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the afternoon, representative wom- 
en from sixteen counties told why they 


wanted the ballot, and several goood 


persons who wanted to hear them were 
unable to gain admittance. In the evening 
Lady Somerset delivered an address in the 
Opera House, which was crowded. 
—_——_ +o —___—_——_- 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, pastor of the Clar- 


endon Street Baptist church, died Feb. 2. | favoring the bill signed by 300 represent- 


| ative lawyers of the State. The bill was 

|referred to the Judiciary Committee, 

| which gave a hearing on Jan, 29. Mrs. 
Florence Howe Gall, of Plainfield, spoke 
in favor of the right of women to follow 
any honorable calling they chose. Miss 
Philbrook made a forceful and able argu- 
|ment on her case. Mrs. C. Kilgore, of 
| Philadelphia, who secured the admission 
| of women to the Pennsylvania bar, made 


He lately celebrated the 25th anniversary | 


of his pastorate, a quarter of a century of 
faithful service which is not often paral- 
leled. Under Dr. Gordon’s guidance the | 
Clarendon Street church has been espe- 

cially noted for the large and important 

temperance and evangelistic work it has 

carried on. He was mainly instrumental | 
in the formation of the institution known 
as the Boston Industrial Home, which | 
has been very successful in helping young | 
men towards sobriety and self-support. 
Dr. Gordon was well known as an author, 
and was one of the compilers of the hymn 
book known as the ‘‘Service of Song.’’ He 
was a trustce of Brown University, from | 
which he received a degree of D.D. in 1867. 

He was a man who was always welcomed, 

and who, in the unselfishness of his na- | 
ture, went on missions of love almost | 
everywhere. His high scholarly attain- | 
ments, his great qualifications as a spirit- | 
ual leader and revivalist, and his untiring | 
zeal for the cause of the Gospel, coupled | 
with his dignified but kindly and sympa- 
thetic bearing, endeared him to all. The 
sympathy of the public will go out to 
Mrs. Gordon, whose own unselfish devo- 
tion to temperance work is well known. 


*2 





The thanks of suffragists are due to the | 
Boston Daily Advertiser for the valuable 
helping hand it lends, editorially, from 
time to time. 





—t@r—— 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican re- 
marks: 

The usual protest against granting 
municipal suffrage to women has been 
presented to the Legislature by women 
who prefer to shirk the responsibilities of 
citizenship. This is what they confess 
frankly. They remonstrate ‘‘because we 
regard suffrage as a duty involving cer- 
tain obligations which we have no wish to 
assume,” preferring to be represented by 
their ‘fathers, brothers, husbands and 
sons.” It is the same delightful old 
notion: the woman stays at home and 
coaxes the man, the man eats the apple 
and makes no end of mischief. And the 
remonstrants are all of the cultured and 
coddled classes, who never have to face 
any of the serious questions of life except 
under protection. ‘There are several thou- 
8and women in Massachusetts, a great | 


| Committee of the House, and passed that 

body without opposition, but the Senate 
Committee reported on it ‘‘inexpedient to 
legislate.” There are several women 
notaries in the State, and this measure in- 
cluded a provision to legalize their ap- 
pointment and their acts. 

itil 


| Governor Hughes, of Arizona, recom- 
| mended in his message to the State Legis- 
| lature that a law be passed to extend 
| suftrage to women. 


~~ 





The Ohio law granting schoo) suffrage 
to women has been declared constitutional 
by the Circuit Court of Columbus. The 
Toledo Blade says: 


It is significant that the Circuit Court 
| decision was written by Judge Shauck, 
who will, next week, become a Supreme 
judge, and will be one of the six judges to 
ass upon the question when it comes 
Coaeee that tribunal. Judge Shauck holds 
that the Legislature has full power over 
the whole subject of organizing and regu- 
lating the schools of the State, and cites 
decisions to prove this. The point that 
women are not qualified electors under 
the Constitution is held not to interfere 
with their right to vote on school matters 
as the cflices to be filled in such elections 
are unknown to the Constitution. It now 
looks very much as if the women will 
wg clear legal sailing under the new 
aw. 





+> 


Much interest is felt throughout New 
Jersey in the case of Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, of Jersey City, who is employed in 
the office of the City Counsel of Hoboken, 
and her application for examination to be 
admitted to the bar. This application was 
made nearly a year ago and then denied 
| by the Supreme Court. Miss Philbrook 
| had a bill prepared for presentation to 
the Legislature at the present session. It 
| provides for the admission of women to 





| the bar on the same terms as the men, 
| and accompanying the bill was a petition 


| a long legal argument. 


———___—_~@ 


“MITE-BOXES,”’ 


During the Kansas campaign, when 
funds to carry it on were in great demand, 
the suffragists of the country, who are 
heavily taxed for one purpose or other all 
the time, unanimously decided to depend 
on the collections from ‘‘mite-boxes,” as 
being the simplest and surest way of rais- 
ing the money. The result verified their 
calculations. In no other way during the 


| warm season could as much money have 


been collected. 

In Massachusetts, where there was a 
very general impression that the defeat of 
Kansas suffragists was inevitable from the 
outset and indeed was almost predeter- 
mined by the existing conditions, about 
$1,000 was obtained from the use of 
‘*mite-boxes,”’ and forwarded to Kansas. 
We regard ourselves as fairly fortunate, 
when we secure from a Fair $1,000 or 
$1,500 for our work in Massachusetts, 
knowing that with that sum asa nest egg, 
enough more will be forthcoming to carry 
us through the year. 

If we can raise $1,000 for Kansas dur- 
ing the poorest months of the year, 
through the medium of ‘mite-boxes,” 
how much more certainly can we, in a 
year, raise $1,000 or $1,500 for our own 
State of Massachusetts, in the same 
simple way! It is decided to try it. Mrs. 
Abby E. Davis, of West Newton, and Mr. 
Garrison have been appointed a committee 
to procure the ‘‘mite-boxes,” to distribute 
them, and to take charge of them gen- 
erally. It is possible that the distribu- 
tion may begin at the fortnightly meet- 
ing, in the suffrage parlors, Feb, 12. 

Every woman suffragist in the State 








should take a ‘‘mite-box,” and do her 
utmost to fill it. She can raise a small 
sum, if she can do no more, and the aggre- 
gate of many small sums will be hun- 
dreds of dollars, perhaps thousands. The 
firat collection from the mite-boxes will 
be made at the last of the fortnightly 
lectures for the season, on the fourth 
Tuesday of June, or June 25, 1895. Then, 
new mite- boxes will be given out for the 
remaining six months, the second open- 
ing of the boxes to be made at the annual 
meeting, about New Year’s. 

Will our friends aid heartily in this 
simple eftort? Iam very sanguine of its 
large success, if it is taken up with en- 
thusiasm and persistence. It is only 
necessary, as Lucy Stone used to say, that 
we ‘bear it in our heart,” and in a score 
of ways we shall find the small fund 
growing, without giving us weariness, or 
undue anxiety. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
a 
FORTNIGHTLY MEETINGS AT THE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARLORS. 


In accordance with a vote passed at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, in January, 
the first of a series of fortnightly meet- 
ings will be held in the woman suffrage 
parlors, No. 3 Park Street, next Tuesday, 
Feb. 12, from 2 30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. 

All members of woman suffrage associa- 
tions in Massachusetts, or outside the 
State, will be admitted on presentation of 
their paid-up membership tickets, or a 
receipt from their societies, showing that 
they have been paid. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Mas- 
sachusetts will furnish its members with 
membership tickets, or tickets of admis- 
sion, which can be obtained at headquar- 
ters, 3 Park Street. Other woman suf- 
fragists will secure their membership 
tickets from the various Leagues with 
which they are connected. 

Any member of a suffrage association 
may be accompanied by such guests as 
she chooses to invite, if there is paid at 
the door of entrance ten cents admission 
for each. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, of Boston, but 
late of New York, will deliver a brief 
address at the first of the fortnightly 
meetings, next Tuesday, Feb. 12. Those 
who heard Mrs. Gardener’s addresses at 
the annual meeting do not need to be told 
that she will make an interesting and in- 
structive speech, as she always does. 
Discussion will follow, after which there 
will be instrumental or vocal music, dra- 
matic recitation, social intercourse, with 
tea or cocoa, and fancy biscuit; Mrs. 
Livermore will. preside. The object of 
these meetings is to promote a larger 
acquaintance among suffragists, to stimu- 
late work in the good cause, to accom- 
plish such fusion of interest and unity of 
action that we can easily all pull together 
for any desired result. We urge our 
friends in Boston and the suburban towns 
to attend this meeting in large numbers. 
Let us make it a success. Bring guests 
to the meeting, who may be transformed 
into members, if properly approached. A 
series of parlor meetings is being organ- 
ized by competent committees in various 
parts of the city. Let us make this the 
grandest of them all. When our suffrage 
parlors overflow with these fortnightly 
meetings, we will secure larger accommo- 
dation in the vicinity, and send out gradu- 
ates to inaugurate similar schools of in- 
struction in other parts of the metropolis. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
Pres. Mass. W. S. A. 


ienmetinn 


SALVATION ARMY IN DARKEST ENG- 
LAND. 





Mr. Bramwell Booth’s report in regard 
to the ‘Darkest England” movement for 
1894, shows that the ‘Darkest England” 
scheme has 5,400 homeless men and wom- 
en under its protection e very night. Dur- 
ing the last ten months the food depots 
of the Salvation Army have distributed 
two and one half million meals. The 
Farm colony has during the year not only 
given employment to a large number out 
of work, but secured a substantial profit 
in its agricultural operations. The report 
shows that the movement has practically 
sustained itself, and no one questions the 
honesty of Gen. Booth. While the reports 
of the actual work of the Salvation Army 
are encouraging, the facts in regard to 
London are nearly the same as they have 
been. The city contains 100,000 paupers, 
30,000 abandoned women, 33,000 homeless 
adults, and 35,000 slum children. New 
criminals are added yearly to the number 
of 10,000. The Salvation Army is doing 





what it can to help this state of things. 
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THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 
The 27th annual convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. opened in De Give’s Opera House, 
Atlanta, Ga., Thursday morning, Jan. 31, 
1895, with the largest audience that has 
been present at the opening business 
meeting of the National Convention for 
years. It seemed a remarkably cordial 
and responsive audience, too, and cheered 
upon tbe slightest provocation. 

The president, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
said: This is the first national meeting 
of the Woman Suffrage Association that I 
have ever had the pleasure of calling to 
order south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
I am delighted to see you all—not only 
those who live here, but those who have 
come from all parts of the United States; 
even from far-away Oregon. With this 
) gavel, the Legislature of Wyoming was 
called to order in 1869, the Legislature 
which established the first true republic 
under the stars and stripes, and gave suf 
frage to what men call the best half of the 
peo le. Wedo not claim to be the best 

alf, but we do claim to be half. I am 
proud to meet you in this beautiful city 
of Atlanta, and am still prouder of calling 
the - re to order with this Wyoming 

avel. 

. After Rev. Anna H. Shaw had offered 
the invocation, the secretary called the 
roll of States, and twenty-two States re- 
sponded. The delegate from the District 
of Columbia answered in rather a low 
voice, and Miss Anthony said, ‘‘The rea- 
son why the District of Columbia answers 
faintly is mortification because the men 
there have no more rights than women.” 
When New York was called, and the big 
N. Y. delegation rose en masse, they were 
cheered. 

It was voted on motion of Miss Shaw 
that a Committee on Plan of Work, con- 
sisting of five members, should be ap- 
pointed by the chair. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt of New York, Miss Laura Cla 
of Kentucky, Miss Mary G. Hay of Indi- 
ana, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs of Kansas, and 
Mrs. Emeline B. Wells of Utah were ap- 
pointed. 

Miss Anthony said Mrs. Chapman-Catt 
had been all over the United States, had 
studied the situation and the work, and 
was exceptionally well able to judge of it. 
She hoped all who had suggestions as to 
lines of work would send them to Mrs. 
Catt. ‘““There never was a young woman 
yet who had just been converted, who did 
not know that if she had had the manage- 
ment of the work from the beginning, 
the cause would have been carried long 
ago. I felt just so when I was young. 
Let all these young women send in to the 
chairman of the Plan of Work committee 
their suggestions as to how to get that 
little word *‘male”’ out of the constitution. 
We have got it out of the constitution of 
two States, and we want to get it out of 
all of them, and that isa big job. I hope 
the committee will be flooded with sug- 
gestions. Now I want Mrs. Taylor of 
Colorado to come to the platform and 
show us how a woman looks from a State 
whose men are great and noble enough to 
admit women to the ballot-box.”’ 

Mrs. Taylor (rising in her place): Am I 
not sufficiently prominent here? 

Miss Anthony: No, come to the plat- 
form. This is an Alabama girl, trans- 
planted to the Rockies—a daughter of 
Gov. Chapman of Alabama. She is as 
good a Southerner as anyone, and also as 
good a Northerner and Westerner. 

Mrs. Taylor, a slender woman with del- 
icate features, said: I am the only repre- 
sentative of Colorado here. I have no 
written report, but you will all believe 
that our organizations of women have 
done well, from the results of their work. 
A Southern paper lately said no Southern 
woman could read the repurts of the late 
elections in Colorado without blushing. 
I went all through it without blushing, 
except with gratification. 

Miss Anthony: Instead of degrading a 
woman, it makes her feel nobler not to 
be counted with idiots, lunatics and crim- 


inals. It even changes the expression of 
her face. 
Voice in the audience: How many 


women are there in the Colorado Legisla 
ture? 

Mrs. Taylor: Three—Mrs. Holley, of 
Denver, Mrs. Cressingham of Arapahoe 
Co., and Mrs. Bryan of Pueblo. 

Miss re we It has always been 
thought perfectly womanly to be a scrub- 
woman in the Legislature, and to take 
care of the spittoons; that was entirely 
within the charmed circle of woman’s 
sphere; but for women to occupy any of 
those official seats would be to be de- 
graded! 

Miss Lucy S. Anthony: What salaries 
do the women legislators receive? 

Mrs. Taylor: The same pay as the men, 
four dollars aday. The pay of our legis- 
lators is small. A prosperous business 
man has to make a great sacrifice to go to 
the Legislature, and we cannot always 
get the best men to serve. This is an 
additional reason for making women eligi- 
ble. There are more first-class women 
than first-class men who have the leis- 
ure. 

Miss Shaw: We are accused of wish- 
ing to belittle men, but in Colorado they 
think a man’s time is worth as much as a 
woman’s. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby: The Hon. Mrs. 
Holley has just introduced in the Colorado 
House, and carried through it against 
strong opposition, a bill raising the age 





[Continued on Second Page.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lity Lorp Tirt has been reap- 
pointed as a member of the Board of 
School Examiners in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss Mary BARTELME, & young lawyer 
active in suffrage work, is secretary of 
the new scocial club recently formed in 
connection with Dr. Thomas’s church, 
Chicago. 

Lapy HENRY SOMERSET and Miss WIL- 
LARD, will lecture in the afternoon and 
evening of Feb. 12, in Hartford, Conn., 
under the auspices of the Equal Rights 
Club of that city. 


Mrs. CHARLES ROBINSON, of Lawrence, 
Kan., wife of the pioneer governor, told 
the story of his life the other day to a 
phonograph cylinder, which is to be pre- 
served by the State Historical Society. 


Miss Mary E. MCDOWELL, head of the 
University of Chicago settlement at the 
stockyards is a trilined kindergartner, and 
was for some time connected with Hull 
House, where she gained experience for 
her present work. 


Mrs. M. B. BRown, of Washington, 
N. C., has given to the State Council of 
King’s Daughters her beautiful home, to 
be used as a home for imbecile children. 
There are said to be 4.000 in the State, 
and the Legislature will be asked to make 
an appropriation for its support. 


Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, by 
vote of the Senate of North Carolina, has 
been invited to address the Legislature of 
that State on woman suffrage. The hear- 
ing took place on Friday, Feb. 8, at 4 
P. M., in the Senate Chamber at Raleigh, 
which is Mrs. Blake’s native town. 


THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN, wife of 
the Governor General of Canada, and 
president of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, contributes to the 
February Arena an article on the platform 
and purposes of ‘‘The Coming Triennial 
Meeting of the Council of Women of the 
United States at Washington.” 


Mrs. HARRIET DUTERTE, a colored 
woman, is one of the most successful un- 
takers in Philadelphia. She has carried 
on the business for about twenty-five 
years. She furnishes hearses, carriages 
and all the requisites for funerals. Mrs. 
Duterte is a sister of William Still, of 
“Underground Railroad’’ fame. 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL wil! give 
a course of lectures at the home of her 
mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on the 
first three Sundays in March. The first 
lecture will take the form of personal 
reminiscences of Sumner, Agassiz, Emer- 
son, Longfellow and Felton, with a num- 
ber of unpublished letters from these 
distinguished men. The second will deal 
with ‘‘Byron and the Heroes of the Greek 
Revolution.” 

Mrs. ROBERT CARROLL, wife of the 
pastor of the Lake View Baptist Church, 
Chicago, has conducted services very suc- 
cessfully for several Sundays in the 
absence of her husband. Mr. Carroll was 
called away on business, so, rather than 
allow the church doors to be closed, Mrs. 
Carroll has kept up all the regular meet- 
ings. She attended lectures with Mr. Car- 
roll at the Chicago University, where he 
was a student, and thus gained knowledge 
and strength for the work which she so 
readily undertook. 


Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL of Hast- 
ings, England, writes: ‘Just at this time 
I am engaged in municipal duties, i. ¢., 
working with others to ensure the return 
of our excellent lady guardian of the 
poor, Sarah Moseley, who has served on 
the Board for nearly six years, to its 
great benefit. But as there is to be a 
contest in our ward this year, I know 
from observation that it does not do to 
trust to excellence. One must form a 
committee, issue an address, and ensure 
that people will take the trouble to go and 
cast their vote. I enclose our candidate’s 
address, which may interest you.” 


Miss ALICE L. WOODBRIDGE, New 
York, a bright writer and speaker, has 
made a study of the ‘Relation of Wage- 
earning Women and Children to Poli- 
tics.” She finds that the old common 
law doctrine, which classed women and 
children with idiots and savages, still 
survives in politics and trade; that in 
many places in this country, England and 
Europe they are scarcely recognized 
by the authorities, but are treated as 
machines or draught animals; and that 
the only change for the better is to be 
secured by improvements in the political 
system. Miss Woodbridge has been giv- 
ing this study from the lecture platform. 
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of protection for girls to twenty-one. 
(Cheers). 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway: I was in the Col- 
orado House and saw it done. The women 
members are highly respected; I have 
never seen women so honored since the 
women of Washington were disfranchised. 
The leading men of Colorado are as proud 
of the enfranchisement of their women as 
Georgia men will be when the time comes. 
The Colorado women have organized a 
Good Government League, to promote 
education, sanitation and general pros- 
perity. 

Mrs. Taylor: A bookseller in Denver 
told me that since women were given 
suffrage, he had sold more books on politi 
cal economy than he had gold before in 
eighteen years. 

Miss Anthony: The bill raising the 
age of protection for girls shows that suf- 
frage does not make a woman forget her 
children, and the bookseller’s remark 
shows that she will study the science ot 
government. 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, president 
of the Maryland W. 8. A.: One of our 
most conservative Maryland women, who 
married in Colorado ten years ago, writes 
tome: ‘I enjoyed every moment of the 
campaign, especially the primary meet- 
ings.” A Virginia woman who also mar- 
ried a Colorado man writes back: ‘‘Come 
West, where women are appreciated, and 
where they are proud and happy citizens.” 
Sheadds: ‘If you will come I will show 
you the sweetest girl baby you ever saw.” 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky: 
Let it be recorded that the first bill in- 
troduced by a woman member in any State 
Legislature was a bill for the protection 
of girls. 

On motion of Mrs. Colby, it was voted 
to send a te'egram of congratulation to 
the Hon. Mrs. Holley. 

Mrs. Taylor: Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Catt have had a warm welcome wherever 
they have gone in the South, but where 
they did not g», some of the papers have 
published squibs and sneers, disparaging 
the men and women who advocate this 
cause. In Colorado the best men helped us 
to secure suffrage, and the women who 
took the most active part in the campaign 
were the social leaders. In Coloradv we 
certainly were not put in power by un- 
womanly women and unrmanly men. Equal 
suffrage was championed also by all the 
se newspapers of the State except one 

iquor sheet, whose opposition helped us 
so much that we afterwards passed a 
vote of thanks to its editor. 

Before introducing the president of the 
Florida W. S. A., Miss Anthony said: 
Every year for several years, a big box 
of oranges has come to me from Florida. 
Not long ago, I got home on one of the 
coldest nights of the year, and found a 
barrel standing in my woodshed. It was 
full of magnificent oranges. Next morn- 
ing the papers reported that all the 
oranges in Florida were frozen; but the 
president of the Florida W. S. A. had 
saved that barrelful for me. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, of Florida: Those 
were all we saved. Mrs. Chamberlain, 
continuing, told of a man in Florida who 
hired himself and his wife out to hoe corn, 
charging $1.25 for his own services and 
75 cents for his wife, ‘‘although she did 
just as much work as he, so the man who 
employed them told me. It cost his wife 
50 cents a day to be a woman.” 

Voice in the audience: And the 75 
cents paid for her work belonged to her 
husband. 

Miss Anthony: 
colored man. 

Mrs. Chamberlain: It was a white man. 

Miss Anthony: White men have always 
controlled their wives’ wages. Colored 
men used not to be able to do so. 

Mesdames Swift, Chandler and Owen, 
all of Atlanta, were appointed a commit- 
tee on courtesies. 

Miss Anthony emphasized the impor- 
tance of enlisting the aid of social and 
clerical influence. She explained the suf- 
frage flag over the platform, with the 
stars of Wyoming and Colorado, and 
continued: No State ever sent to Wash- 
ington finer types of manhood and wo- 
manly grace than Senator Warren of 
Wyoming, and his wife. Two years ago 
Mrs Warren said that if she had not ex- 
pected her husband to go to Congress, she 
would have let her name be used as a 
candidate for Governor of Wyoming, but 
she could not stay and be Governor all 
fione. There is no danger that women 
will forget their husbands and children 
after they have suffrage. You might as 
well expect a fish to swim on dry land, or 
a bird to fly through the water. Instinct 
is too strong. In Wyoming, the law re- 
quires equal pay for equal work, in all 
work done for the State. Every county 
superintendent of schools is a woman; 
and before the last election every part 
nominated a woman for State superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. In Wyoming, 
it was the picked men in the Legislature 
who gave suffrage to women; but last 
year in Colorado, for the first time in the 
world, the rank and file of men all over 
that magnificent Centennial State voted 
to divide their absolute power with wom- 
en. I feel asif the millennium were near. 

Mrs. Isabella Webb Parks and Mrs. 
Auten were introduced as fraternal dele- 

ates from the Atlanta W.C.T.U. Mrs. 
Parks welcomed the convention to Atlanta, 
and said: 1 sometimes think the W. C. 
T. U. is doing more for suffrage than the 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton says, ‘‘We have never been 
able to get the mass of women to work 
with enthusiasm for their own enfran- 
chisement. The W. C. T. U. has converted 
women to suftrage. We began with the 
most proper ideas as to woman’s sphere. 
But when we ask the legislators for 
things, they said, ‘Ladies, we can’t do it 
for you, because you cant stand by a 
fellow who stands by you; you have no 

votes.’ And then we came over to 
woman suffrage en masse.” 


I suppose that was a 


Miss Kate Nobles, of New Orleans: I 
want to say twe or three words to the 
women of the South, to urge them to 
come together after this meeting ad- 
journs and get acquainted, and see what 
courtesy we can extend to these visitors, 
who are not only the guests of the 
Georgia W. S. A., but the guests of the 
South. 

Thursday Afternoon. 


The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Mrs. 8S. C. Bennett, of Kentucky. The 
report of the chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, Mr3. Upton, showed 125 
delegates and visitors present, from 
| twenty-eight States. 

Miss Anthony: It is very creditable to 
have more than half the States repre- 
sented at Atlanta, especially when the 
delegates, some of whom have come nearly 
| 4,000 miles, belong to the less monied half 
of the people. 

The following Committee on Finance 
was appointed: Mrs F.C. Swift, Georgia, 
Miss Isabel Howland, New York, Miss E. 
U. Yates, Maine, Mrs. Viola Neblett, 
S. C., Miss Flint, lowa. 

Miss Anthony outlined the work of the 
Congressional Committee. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw said she saw by the 
Atlanta Constitution that a minister of 
this city declared he was opposed to 
woman suffrage, and that he could give 
his reason, he was opposed because wom. 
en were not taxed. If he would tax his 
time so far as to call on her, she would 
show him a number of her receipted tax- 
bills, and across the face of each he would 
find written, ‘Paid under protest.’’ She 
always insisted on having the tax-col- 
lector put that in; and he said to her, 
*You stick to your text, which shows 
you are a better preacher than most.”’ 

Miss Clay of Kentucky, Mrs. Young of 
South Carolina, Mrs. Swain of Illinois 
and others gave instances of women 
who protested against taxation without 
representation. Mr. Tillney of Pennsylva- 
nia said that in Philadelphia women paid 
about one-third of the taxes. Miss Black- 
well said that when she was a child in the 
cradle, her mother let her furniture, in- 
| cluding the cradle, be sold for taxes, and 
| wrote a protest against taxation without 
| representation, with her baby on her knee. 
| Miss Anthon gave Mr. Bowditch’s fig- 
ures in regard to the taxation of women 
in Massachusetts, and added the figures 
for her own city of Rochester, N. Y., 
where a large portion of the taxes is paid 
by women. 

Miss Lavina Hatch: In Massachusetts 
there are between 103,000 and 105,000 
families which have no male head. Some 
of these pay large taxes, and none of them 
have any representation. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, of Brook- 
lyn: In about two-thirds of the State of 
New York, and not including New York 
City, women are assessed on $348,117,107. 

Mrs** Louisa Southworth, Onio: This 
year, with the new income tax, I shall pay 
in taxes, national, State and municipal, 
$5,300. 

Miss Anthony: Yet how could she 
know enough to vote? Inconsistency is 
the jewel of the American people. 

Mrs. Lide Meriwether, Tennessee: Ten- 
nessee caps the climax in taxation without 
representation. In Shelby County there 
are two young women, sisters, who own 
farms. Both are married, and both were 
sensible enough to have their farms secured 
to themselves and their children. In one 
case at least, it proved a wise precaution. 
One of these young women asked the other, 
when she went to town, to pay a few 
bills for her, and settle for her taxes. 
Accordingly she went to the tax office; 
and as she handed in the papers, she 
noticed written at the foot of her sister’s 
tax-bill, ‘*Poll tax, $1.00.” She exclaimed, 
‘Oh, when did Mrs. A. become a voter? 
I am so glad Tennessee has granted suf- 
frage to women!” ‘Oh, she hasn’t, it 
doesn’t,” said the young man, with a 
smile. ‘'That is her husband's poll tax.’ 
‘‘And why is she required to pay her hus- 
band’s poll tax?” ‘It is the custom,” he 
said. She replied, ‘‘Then Tennessee will 
change its custom this time. I willsee the 
tax-collector dead and very cold before I 
will pay Mr. A’s poll tax out of my sister’s 
property in order that he may vote, while 
she is not allowed to do so!’’ 

Miss Anthony: It seems to me that 
these Southern women are in a state of 
chronic rebellion. 

Mrs. Meriwether: We are. 

The Florida report was presented by 
Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, the South Car- 
olina report by Mrs. Virginia D. Young. 

Miss Anthony urged a larger circulation 
of the suffrage papers. 

Miss Crozier of ‘Tennessee advised 
women to ask at all the libraries for these 
women’s papers. Libraries will readily 
subscribe for them if they find people 
want them. They contain valuable infor- 
mation upon many subjects of interest to 
women, beside suffrage. We must go to 
them to learn what votes | for study 
we can have in Germany, and how women 
workers can raise their wages, and a 
dozen otter things. We can get this in- 
formation nowhere else. 

Mrs. M.C. Arter, of Ala: I have never 
been able to find a suffrage paper on the 
train or at a newstand. 

Mrs. J. K. Henry of Kentucky: I 
am proud to stand here as a Southern 
woman from an old Kentucky home, and 
to be a national officer in the only or- 
ganization that stands for equal justice. 
I would rather be that than to be Governor 
of a State where women cannot vote. 

Miss Anthony, in closing, urged all the 
women who came to her ‘not to tell me 
how glad you are that I have worked for 
forty years, but to say you are all going 
to begin to work yourselves.” 


Thursday Evening. 

The Atlanta Constitution said: “A 
arge audience filled the Opera House, and 
even the balconies were packed with spec- 
tators eager to hear and see.” The At- 
lanta Journal said: ‘‘Some of Atlanta’s 
best citizens were to be seen in the 
audierce.” 

Rabbi Reich opened the meeting with 

















prayer. An eloquent address of welcome 
on behalf of the South was made by Mr. 
Ben J. Conyers, of Atlanta. The Journal 
said his speech was ‘‘full of force and elo- 
quence,” and the Constitution that it was 
‘a gem of oratory,” and was ‘greeted 
with the wildest enthusiasm.” He said: 
‘*To say that I am proud of this privilege 
bat feebly expresses the happiness [ feel 
in addressing this convention and welcom- 
ing you to our city.” He assured the 
delegates of cordial hospitality. ‘*The 
chickens upon a thousand roosts are 
yours. It is good for you to be here. The 
South is worthy of your acquaintance, 
and you of hers. The South, like the 
woman suffrage movement, has too often 
been the victim of misunderstanding. She 
has never ‘‘Crooked the pregnant hinges 
of the knee, that thrift may follow fawn 
ing,.’’ but she invites a closer acquaint- 
ance. Try to enlist her aid. The prize 
is well worth your effort. There are dif- 
ficulties in the way. In the first place, 
you have come to a land where Mr. Irv- 
ing’s comparison of woman to the cling- 
ing ivy was long accepted as an un- 
questioned truth. Too careful tend- 
ing may have made the vine to 4 cer- 
tain extent an exotic, but you can 
hardly realize how much it costs a man 
to give up this old ideal, even for the ful- 
ness of womanhood. The second dif- 
ficulty is the conservatism of the South. 
The South is conservative, but her worst 
enemies have never charged that it is the 
conservatism of cowardice. When her 
reason is convinced, she has a martyr’s 
courage to suffer for her belief. She has 
the love of liberty and of justice, and 
nine-tentbhs of her people are pure Amer- 
icans. Cultivate the acquaintance of the 
South, learn her life. her character, and her 
springs of action, and make her acquainted 
with you. Tell her that no successful fight 
can be made against the future. Time is 
on your side. Equal suffrage for women 
is demanded by the law of human de- 
velopment. Give her time to take in your 
argument, and you will find no more 
ardent worker for the cause than the 
gentle hostess who now, through me, bids 
you welcome.” 

Mrs. M. L. McLendon of Atlanta gave 
the address of welcome on behalf of the 
State, and was constantly interrupted by 
applause. She said, in part: 


MRS MCLENDON’S ADDRESS. 


Madam President and friends of the 
National-American W.S.A.: With great 
pleasure | welcome you to Georgia in 
behalf of every woman and man in the 
State who really believes in ‘‘equal rights 
to all, and special privileges to none.’’ 

Remarkable things are always happen- 
ing to us ‘‘down South in Dixie,’ but to 
my mind your coming is the most unex- 
pected and pleasing thing that has come 
to pass in many aday. We believe itisa 
harbinger of good to us, and speaks of 
hope and the uplifting of our race, and of 
a broader outlook for women. 

We see no evil in woman’s participation 
in politics or in anything else in this 
world, and we cvnsider the dire predic- 
tions of woes te come with which we are 
constantly regaled as foolish fables, such 
as the nurse uses to produce submission 
in a refractory child. 

Last year, Hon. John W. Ross, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, in words kind 
and true bade you welcome to Washing- 
ton, the Nation’s capital city. I trust you 
do not consider that you are coming down 
in the world when you find yourselves in 
youthful Atlanta, and greeted by an old 
woman who has never voted or held an 
office under any government, and perhaps 
never will, unless you rush things a little 
faster. 

As I have seen it, since the war, the 
ballot is a wonderful promoter of polite- 
ness. When Georgia falls into line with 
Colorado and Wyoming, I will promise 
you, if you come to see us again, a most 
cordial reception from every State House 
official, from Governor down, and from 
every Congressman who is at home in- 
stead of earning his $15 per day at Wash- 
ington, with all the city officials thrown 
in for good measure. The woman’s moye- 
ment which you represent has been ad- 
vancing so rapidly that many astute 
politicians have concluded it will be safe 
to be silent, as the preachers want the 
women to be, and stand by and ‘‘see the 
salvation of the Lord.” 

The three women legislators of Colo- 
rado, and the assistant State librarian of 
Georgia are convincing arguments of 
women’s ability to hold office, as well as 
to vote, and the chronic office seeker joins 
in the chorus of the liquor dealers’ ribald 
song, and the preachers’ denunciations 
against woman suffrage as ‘‘heresy.” 

omen are so greatly in the majority, 
that the outlook is not cheering, we must 
admit, for wire-pulling office seekers, for 
it is the testimony of all that where 
women vote a bad man stands no chance. 
These Wyoming and Colorado women 
have given convincing testimony that 
your confidence in your sex is not mis- 
placed, Madam President, and we hope 
that free Georgia women will make as 
stainless a record. 

If Georgia women could vote, this 
National Convention could hold its session 
in our million-dollar capitol, which rears 
its grand proportions on yonder hill. 
Crowning its loftiest pinnacle is the 
statue of a woman representing Liberty, 
and on its front the motto, ‘‘Justice, Wis- 
dom, and Moderation.’ It was built with 
money paid into our State’s treasury 
by women as well as men, both white and 
black; but men alone, white and black, 
have the privilege of meeting in legisla- 
tive session to make laws to govern 
women. Men are also allowed to hold 
their Democratic, Republican, Prohibition 
and Populist Conventions in its halls. It 
is with difficulty that women can secure a 
hearing before a Legislative Committee 
to petition for laws to ameliorate their 
own condition, or to secure compulsory 
training in the public schools, that their 
children may be brought up in the way 
they should go, and become sober, virtu- 





ous citizens. We have watched with 
interest the brave efforts you have made 
before the Committee on Suffrage in the 
Congress of the United States, and would 
emulate your example in our State. Ina 
mild wav, we can also appreciate the 
many difficulties you have overcome. We 
know it is by your unvarying and stead- 
fast perseverance that many States have 
a Woman’s Rights Property Law, that 
universities in a number of the States 
have been opened to women, and that 
they are allowed to practise law and 
medicine even in Old Virginia. 

We have in Georgia a Normal and In- 
dustrial College for girls, which was 
established in 1889 and is maintained by 
the State. This is the first State College 


shows that equal rights is a living issue 
with us. Our women declared it was only 
just that the State’s money should be used 
for the education of women as well as 
| men, and they never ceased their cry for 
equal educational advantages. You know 
Carlyle said, “the world’s need is jus- 
tice,” and I do not see how we can be un- 
womanly when we ask for our own. 

Madam President, you have been credited 
with saying: “The press does more than 
all other agencies to spread reforms,” and 
our Georgia press, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is working steadily on that 
line. However, we have even in Georgia 
preachers and editors who simply ‘‘fatigue 
the indignation,” when for cheap notori- 
ety they attack, in press and pew, de- 
fenseless womanhood. But they are esti- 
mated by thinking people at their true 
value. 

Forty years ago a Southern woman 
dared not stand in this place and make the 
open declarations I have made to-night in 
favor of woman suffrage. It would have 
been as impossible as your coming to us 
to-night was regarded two years ago. 
Forty years ago your reception would 
have been such as was given to Lucy 
Stone by men in Massachusetts, and to 
Mary E. Lease and Mr. and Mrs. Simpson 
in Georgia in 1892. When the spirit of 
intolerance is abroad, the manifestations 
are the same in any part of this habitable 
globe. Itis by comparing the past with 
the present that we can appreciate the 
progress the equal suffrage movement 
is making. 

There are many Georgians who long to 
see the triumph of the principles of jus- 
tice which you advocate, and if they don’t 
say it ‘‘out loud,” attribute it to their en- 
vironments. 

We want you to come to our Cotton 
States and International Exposition this 
fall, and in our Woman’s Congress inter- 
est our peruse as you did the immense 
crowds at the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
and thus give our beloved cause an in- 
creased impetus in the South. We want 
you to infuse courage into our women who 
believe in equal rights but are afraid to 
say 80, and persuade our men to be just 
and generous to the unrepresented half. 
To this end I, as secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Congresses of the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition, 
am the bearer of an invitation to your hon- 
orable body from the entire committee to 
consider Oct. 17, 1895, as your day, and 
we hope you will before you leave our 
city notify me of your acceptance, and 
appoint your speakers. We earnestly de- 
sire that you will continue to migrate 
southward every winter, until there shall 
exist no necessity for a Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Again I welcome you with heart and 
hand to our sunny southern land, and hope 
that nothing may occur to mar the pleas- 
ure of your first visit to us. 


Major Chas. W. Hubner made the ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the city. 
The Atlanta Journal said, ‘‘His address 
was warmly received and often applaud- 
ed.” Major Hubner said: ‘I hesitated to 
address this convention, because I am not 
a practised speaker, and I felt that such 
speakers were called for by an occasion 
of great social and political significance 
like this. But no true man or woman can 
ignore the call of duty, and I feel it a 
duty, though a happy one, to welcome 
this noble sisterhood to our city. The 
Opposition to this movement that springs 
from a quixotic chivalry is the only one 
that you will have to encounter. Reason 
and right are with you, and these in the 
name of God, will at last prevail.” ‘The 
Constitution said: ‘*Though Major Hubner 
began by stating that he was nota public 
speaker, it was evident that his audience 
was impressed with the fact that he was 
both a good and a great one.” 

A welcome on behalf of the Georgia 
W.S. A., was then given by its president, 
Miss H. Augusta Howard. She said: ‘I 
give you a cordial welcome to our capital, 
which belongs to Georgia’s daughters as 
well as to her sons. The president of the 
N. A. W. 8S. A., whomI now introduce to 
you, does not come from any special part 
of the country. She has a house in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., but that is the least of her 
homes; forin all countries she has a home 
in every heart that loves liberty.” 

Miss Anthony thanked all who had wel- 
comed the convention. ‘I thank you in 
the name not only of the few suffragists 
here to-night, but of the many whom the 
few represent, scattered all up and down 
the land. We have been accused of mak- 
ing our demands too emphatic; but when 
Southern women get fully aroused, I do 
not think, from what I have seen during 
the last f-w weeks, that they will be any 
less emphatic than we have been for these 
forty years. From what I have seen, I 
augur well for these women in their effort 
to secure suffrage. I will notsay I pity 
the men if they do not grant it to them.” 
Miss Anthony told how bad the laws were 
in all the Northern States when this 
movement began, and sketched the prog 
ress that has been made. ‘*When the 
Southern women join us, there will be no 
resistance that can stand against us. I 
wiil now introduce to you one who always 
boasts that she was a North Carolina girl 
by birth, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake.”’ 








Mrs. Blake said she was proud of this 


Georgia has given to her daughters, and | 


welcome to her own beautiful Southland, 
She paid a high tribute to the chivalry of 
Southern men. ‘We have come here to. 
night to appeal to the most generous men 
in the world,” she said; ‘but even in the 
South women do not have a perfect equal. 
ity of rights. For that we must go to 
Wyoming and Colorado.” 

Mrs. Meriwether of Tennessee told of g 
| ship in the Southern Atlantic that met 
another ship flying signals of distregs, 
| ‘*What is the matter?” asked the captain 
| of the first ship. ‘*We are perishing for 
| water,’’ said the captain of the second, 
'“Drop your bucket right where you 

are,”’ was the answer. They did so, and 

| found the water fresh. They had sailed 
into the mouth of the Amazon River with- 
out knowing it. ‘‘Men are saying that 
our political life needs honesty, integrity 
practical righteousness. When will you 
learn to adopt the advice shouted to you 
from the decks of the good ships Wyo- 
ming and Colorado, and drop your bucket 
where you are? The voice of the people 
will never be fully heard till the voice of 
the home has as much authority as the 
voice of the street.” 

In the absence of Mrs. Dora Phelps 
Buell of Colorado, Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor 
of that State spoke a few words. She said: 
Amid our flush of triumphant satisfaction, 
we Colorado women feel for women else- 
where who have not yet secured the suf. 
frage. Mrs. McLendon predicted that 
the ballot would promote politeness. [ 
believe it will b peennnes good-fellowship 
between men and women; and the men of 
the Rocky Mountains who have found 
this out are worthy of their grand sur- 
roundings. 
| Miss E. U. Yates, of Maine, made the 
closing address. She said, in part: I feel 
| like the man who came South for his 
| lungs, and lost his heart. I have not been 
| inclined to believe in the transmigration 
| of souls; being so much on the wing, my 
| greatest longing is for a settled abiding- 
| place; but I am beginning to feel as if 

transmigration of souls might be true, 
_ and I might have lived in the South. Ag 
surely as I want to vote—and nothing is 
more certain—the man for whom I have 
most wished to vote was your own hon- 
ored and beloved Henry W. Grady (im- 
mense applause). There is something 
else for women to dv than to sit at home 
and fan themselves, ‘“‘cherishing their 
femininity.” Cherish your femininity, but 
cherish it with confidence. Womanliness 
will never be sacrificed in following the 
path of duty and service. 

Miss Yates’s beauty and eloquence en- 
tirely captivated the audience. The city 
papers vied with one another in eulogies, 
and she was at once secured for a South- 
ern tour. 








Friday Morning. 


Miss Anthony announced that as she 
had opened yesterday’s meeting with the 
Wyoming gavel, she opened to-day’s with 
a gavel of wood from Mt. Vernon, ob- 
tained by the Georgia girls on their way 
home from the last national suffrage con- 
vention in Washington. She explained 
the meaning of the yellow ribbon—how it 
was first adopted by the Kansas E. S. A. 
because it was the color of the sunflower, 
and woman suffrage follows civilization 
as the sunflower on the Western prairies 
follows the wheel track and the plough. 
Soon its use became national among the 
suffragists. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon,of Louisiana, 
offered prayer. 

The yopers of Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, chair- 
man of the National Press Committee and 
Corresponding Secretary, was read by 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, as follows: 


MRS. DIETRICK’S REPORT. 


Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances, needless to dwell upon, your 
Chairman of the National Press Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, was 
called upon last spring to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
your Corresponding Secretary. The 1e- 
port of the work of the Corresponding 
Secretary, will, therefore, include the 
labors pertaining to each office. 

Beyond doubt, the Congress of women 
held in Chicago nearly two years ago 
started an avalanche of public opinion 
concerning woman’s’ enfranchisement 
which is destined sooner or later to bear 
all opposition into everlasting oblivion. 
The truth of this is manifested with par- 
ticular force by the accumulation of 
newspaper, magazine and journal articles, 
the questions fr-m women’s and men’s 
clubs, and the letters of inquiry from 
single individuals which, during the past 
year, have poured into your Corresponding 
Secretary’s hands. Not the least encour- 
aging sign of the times is found in the 
agitated activity of the enemy. Never 
were the remonstrants remonstrating so 
vigorously, never were opposed periodi- 
cals so zealously publishing arguments 
and assertions against equal rights for 
men and women as now. The great cam- 
paign of national education is at last in 
lively pore from Maine to California, 
from the border of the great lakes to the 
extremity of Florida. And fresh special 
impetus was given with zeal by the two 
State campaigns of New York and Kan- 
sas. 

Early in the year, a paragraph copied 
from a Nebraska paper, which purported 
to be a confession of the failure of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming, was republished in 
the leading dailies of the Eastern cities. 
Your Corresponding Secretary thereupon, 
wrote to the clerk of each county court 
in Wyoming, enclosing a copy of the 
statement,and asking for a refutal ora con- 
firmation of the chargethat no improve- 
ment had followed Wyoming women’s 
voting. It isa striking fact that, though 
one of the writers who replied did not 
wish to give women any credit for the 
improvement of public welfare, yet every 
one positively stated that decided im- 
provement had occurred during the period 
in which women have voted. One wrote 
that every superintendent of public schools 
in Wyoming was now of the sex which 
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STATE CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma, WASH., JAN. 24, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The regular biennial convention of the | 


State Equal Suffrage Association of Wash- 
ington was held at Olympia, Jan. 11, 
Mrs. A. A. H. Stuart presiding. It was 
largely attended, and much interest and 
enthusiasm were shown. 

The following report from the advisory 
committee led to an animated discussion: 

After consultation with some of the best 
legal talent of Chicago, I1]., we are of the 
opinion that all women who were voters 
in the Territory of Washington are still 
yoters, and that the majority vote cannot 
deprive citizens of vested rights. That a 
case properly brought and presented to the 
U.S. Supreme Court would restore to every 
woman (except Nevada Bloomer, who was 
a voter before the famous case of Bloomer 
vs. Todd was decided), the right of the 
elective franchise. The cost of such suit 
would be upwards of six thousand dol- 
lars. Were the people of Washington 
able to secure the submission of an equal 
suffrage amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion it would not cost less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars to carry it at the polls if 
carried at all. Wedo not deem the time 
more propitious now than in 1889, when 
the amendment was submitted; and in 
the present condition of finances we do 
not recommend the beginning of a suit, or 
deem it expedient to agitate the question 
of a Constitutional Amendment. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That we urge the extension 
of Registry Laws to School Elections, 
requiring all voters to register as for 
State, county or municipal elections. 

2. That we urge the repeal of all 
amendments to Community Property 
Law, also the enactment of a law making 
all contracts in wriling signed by either 
husband or wife, only, a separate con- 
tract, signing and declaring judgment on 
such a separate judgment on separate 
property. 

3. That we recommend and earnestly 
urge the enactment of a law granting Life 
Diplomas to all teachers who have given 
satisfactory evidence of ability as teachers 
by ten years’ actual service in teaching, 
thereby exempting such teachers from 
examinations, providing,also,that a course 
of study be regularly observed after the 
granting of such diplomas. 

A minority report as follows was also 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the State Equal Suf- 
frage Association, representing the women 
of the State, urge upon the Legislature of 
Washington now in session the impor- 
tance and necessity of striking from the 
State Constitution the word male in Art. 
9, Sec. 1. Thereby giving to women the 
unlimited right of suftrage at all elections. 

Letters were read from Mrs. M. L. T. 
Hidden, of Vancouver, and from the gen- 
eral organizer of the Tacoma Association, 
showing progress made in organizing 
local societies at Puyallup, Orting and 
Fern Hill. An interesting address was 
made by Mrs. Ella Stork, and Mrs. Beasie 
J. Savage paid a feeling tribute to the 
memory of the late Lucy Stone. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Bessie J. Savage. 

Vice-president—Mrs. S; lvester. 

Secretary—Mrs. Lou Jackson Longmire. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Ella Stork. 

Lou JACKSON LONGMIRE, 
Sec. Washington, S. BE. S. A. 


~~ 
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RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


PROVIDENCE, JAN. 27, 1895. 
Rditors Woman’s Journal: 

The third parlor meeting under the 
auspices of the Providence Woman Suf- 
frage League was held yesterday. Mrs. 
George F. Martin, president of the Provi- 
dence W. C. T. U., opened her large par- 
lors, and many who have never been seen 
before in a suffrage meeting attended. 
Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, president of the 
BR. I. W. C. T. U.. gave an able and pleas- 
ing address upon the subject, ‘‘A Cen- 
tury’s Progress for Women.” Mrs. Bab- 
cock reviewed the advance that has been 
made by women during the present cen- 
tury in its more important aspects, such as 
education, business, professional opportu- 
nities, property rights, and political en- 
franchisement. 

The first parlor meeting held by the 
League was addressed by Mrs. Lillie B. 
Chace Wyman. Her subject was: ‘Karly 
Anti-Slavery Reformers,” especially treat- 
ing of William Lloyd Garrison and Abby 
Kelly Foster. 

At the second meeting Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer took for her subject, ‘*The Func- 
tions of Government,” handling the ques- 
tion with her customary ease and ability. 

On Feb. 4, at 3 P. M., the League will 
hold a public meeting at Blackstone Hall 
Parlor, at which it is hoped that Rev. 
Floyd Tompkins will speak. Mr. Tomp- 
kins is the rector of Grace Church in this 
city. He came here from Chicago last 
June, aud has already made his influence 
for advanced thought felt in the com- 
munity. He is an avowed believer in 
woman suffrage and will come to us if 
other engagements do not prevent. This 
will be the regular monthly meeting of 
the League and will be followed by a 
supper at 6 o’clock. 





| Another parlor meeting will be held 
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Feb. 11, at Edgewood, at which Mrs. 
| Spencer will speak. Arrangements are 
| also made to have an address upon woman 
| suffrage given before the Mount Pleasant 


| Working Girls’ Club sometime in the 


| near future. 


A hearing upon the petitions for a 
| woman suffrage amendment to the State 
Constitution is being arranged. It will 
| take place as early in the coming session 
| of the Legislature as it can be secured. 
Other plans of work are also being ma- 
tured. Thus active effort is being made 
to create public sentiment in favor of equal 
political rights for women in Rhode 
Island. ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 

Sec. R. I. W. 8. A. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 





CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 28, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The past week has witnessed the enrol- 
ment of another suffrage company in the 
organization of the North Side Political 
Equality Club. This work is the result 
of the efforts of Mrs. Laura N. Eldridge, 
a daughter of Chief Justice Miller, of 
Iowa. Mrs. Eldridge has been interested 
in the cause for many years. The Hotel 
Vendome parlors have been secured for 
the meetings which will be held regularly 
on the first and third Fridays of every 
month. Mrs. Eldridge was made presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. L. Kober, vice-president ; 
Mrs. E. L. Wing, secretary; Mrs. F. G. 
Hartney, treasurer. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
president of the State organization, was 
present and addressed the meeting on the 
necessity of the work. 

Three papers were read before the study 
class of the 32d Ward Republican Wo- 
man’s Club, on Monday. Miss Mary 
Leavens read one on the Divine right of 
kings and the privileges claimed for them. 
Dr. Kate Finney gave brief biographical 
sketches of Washington, the presidents 
Adams, and Patrick Henry, and a concise 
account of the Whig and Tory parties. Dr. 
M. E. Avery-McCracken treated the poli- 
tical government of the New England 
colonies and Virginia. 

A few devoted women were called to- 
gether at the Sherman House, on Wednes- 
day to discuss the Turkish outrages on 
Armenians,and stimulate public sentiment 
to action. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley 
was made chairman, and Miss Mary H. 
Krout, secretary. Mrs. Mangasarin told 
of the wrongs of her countrywomen 
which had come under her own observa- 
tion and were personally known to be 
true. She said that it was unsafe for 
young girls to walk the streets alone, and 
that she had known of some who were 
stolen to be sold to adorn the Turkish 
harems. Armenian history is not allowed 
to be taught in the schools for fear of 
fostering patriotism. The sentiment of 
the meeting was embodied in a series of 
resolutions which will be presented to the 
various clubs of women for endorsement 
and by them sent to the Council of 
Women, at Washington, with a request 
that they be adopted by that body, and 
then be sent to the Sultan as the voice of 
organized womanhood of this country. It 
is requested that all clubs throughout the 
country take the same action. The resolu- 
tions, which were adopted unanimously, 
are as follows: 

Whereas, Reports having reached us 
through the public press and other 
sources of the atrocious outrages in con- 
stant practice on the part of the Turks 
toward the Armenian population, espe- 
cially toward Armenian women, who are 
made the helpless victims of the tyrannical 
and sensual barbarities of their political 
rulers, and of other sufferings arising from 
their religious belief; therefore 

Resolved, That we, as American women, 
being under the motherhood of a free and 
liberal government of principles that treat 
of the common brotherhood of man, recog- 
nize in the sufferings of women our sis- 
ters in dire need and distress, whose con- 
dition demands our deepest sympathy 
and every active effort in their behalf; 
that we pledge ourselves, as women, to use 
every possible means through the various 
organizations to which we belong to 
arouse a just public sentiment and allevi- 
ate the condition of fellow-beings under 
these peculiar and distressing hardships; 
that we cordially approve the action of 
our Nation in introducing an inquiry into 
these offenses, and strongly enjoin the 
President and all in a position of official 
responsibility to move in these investiga- 
tions to the deepest intent in their power. 

The Woman’s Club took action on the 
“color” question at its regular meeting on 
Wednesday, and passed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club that no one can be 
excluded from membership on race and 
color lines. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth attracted large 
audiences to her series of meetings in aid 
of the rescue work of the Salvation Army. 
The Army is to establish a home for fallen 
women in connection with its work here. 
A house in one of the suburbs has been 
selected, and it was to raise money to fit 
it up and carry on the work that Mrs. 
Booth endeavored to arouse public in- 
terest; $3,000 was the sum asked for, 
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and it is believed that the amount was 
raised. Meetings were held at Central 
Music Hall, Willard Hall, the Woman’s 
Club Rooms and at Army Headquarters. 
At the Woman's Club none but women 
were admitted, and though a severe storm 
prevailed the attendance was very large. 
The speaker was listened to with breath- 
less interest, and a large sum was added to 
the receipts at the close of the address. 

A meeting in the interest of the Chicago 
University, to raise funds for another and 
greatly needed dormitory for women stu- 
dents was held by the Woman’s and 
Fortnightly Clubs, at which President 
Harper and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
were the principal speakers. The latter 
stated that there were accommodations for 
but 128 in the present dormitories, and 
that there were 320 students in the Uni- 
versity. Some one asked if there were 
aby women on the Executive Board of the 
University, and was answered, ‘No.” 
Yet, women are asked to provide money 
to be expended by the masculine board. 
Already three buildings have been do- 
nated for women’s use by members of 
their own sex, and several other buildings 
for general use has been provided by the 
generosity of women as well as large sums 
for other purposes; but they are not 
deemed wise enough to administer the 
affairs of State and sit with the Executive 
Board. It is proposed to call the build- 
ing the “Kate Newell Doggett Hall,” in 
memory of the late Mrs. Doggett, who 
was active in all good works in this city 
some years ago. 

Further to interest the club women of 
Chicago in the work, a series of receptions 
are being held at the University. The 
first was given Saturday. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 
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PROSPECTS IN CALIFORNIA 


LEGISLATURE, 


FRESNO, CAL., JAN. 21, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

State Senator Pedlar has been home on 
a flying visit to Fresno, Cal. He says 
that both houses will vote in favor of the 
bill giving women the right to vote. Sen- 
ator McGowan introduced the bill. He 
also voted for it two years ago, when it 
passed. Gov. Markham vetoed it, there- 
by consigning himself to oblivion and 
compelling himself to step down and out 
of the Gubernatorial chair. 

Dr. R. ANNA SCHERMERHORN. 


SUFFRAGE 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WINTER COATS, 


BY ANNIE E. POUSLAND. 

One bright morning in the late autumn 
little Ethel thought she should like to run 
out in the garden and play. 

“Oh,” said mamma, ‘it is so cold this 
morning that I think you had better put 
on your thick winter coat.” 

So she put on the nice warm coat, and 
ran out to play. 

It was almost winter, and the leaves 
had already put on their dark yellow 
dresses, and as Ethel looked up at them 
she saw a dear little bird up among the 
branches. 

‘Oh, you poor little birdie!” said she, 
‘*T should think you might be so cold, for 
you've got on the same coat that you 
wore ali summer; can’t you find a warmer 
one like mine?” 

“Oh!” said the little bird, ‘*I don’t need 
any thick coat, for I’m going away to- 
morrow. Far away to the South I’m 
going, where Jack Frost never comes, and 
we don’t need any thick clothes.” 

‘Oh, I’m so glad!’ said Ethel. ‘‘There 
you won’t be cold. And are you going, 
too?” she said to a tiny brown bird who 
flew down to hear what they were talking 
about. 

“Oh, no,” said the little brown bird; 
‘I’m a sparrow, and I like the winter 
with its iceand snow. I havea nice warm 
coat, too, for see how much thicker my 
feathers are than in the summer, so I 
shall not feel the cold at all,’’ and away 
he flew with the other little bird. 

Just then Ethel spied some flowers 
growing close by, and she said, ‘‘Oh, dear, 
you haven’t any warm coats to keep you 
warm, and what will you do when it 
grows colder? You can’t go away to the 
South like the birdies, for you can’t fly.” 

“Oh, we shall be taken care of,” said 
the flowers. ‘In a little while we are 
going fast asleep, for the summer has 
been so long that we are very tired, and 
then Mr. Wind will cover us over with a 
nice warm blanket, until the spring comes 
again.” 

‘Where in the world will he get a 
blanket ?” asked Ethel. 

The little flowers laughed. ‘‘Do you 
see the pretty yellow leaves on the trees? 
In a little while Mr. Wind will call them 
down to the earth, and then he will blow 
them about and spread some of them over 
us for a blanket, which will keep us warm 
all winter.” 

‘Yes,’ said Ethei, ‘but who told Mr. 
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Wind to get a blanket of leaves to cover 
you with?” 

‘*Why,” said the flowers, ‘“‘our Heavenly 
Father told him, and showed him how to 
make it. He takes care of us just as he 
takes care of little children, and gives 
them good homes and mothers and fath- 
ers to love them and watch over them.” 

‘*Did He tell the little bird to fly to the 
South because winter was coming, and 
did he give the other little bird the thick 
feathers to keep him warm?” 

‘*Yes,” said the flowers; “he takes care 
ofall of us. Good-bye, for we are grow- 
ing very sleepy.” 

**Good-bye,” said Ethel, and she ran in 
to tell mamma what she had heard.— Kin- 
dergarten News. 





RINGING NOISES 
In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing 
sound, are caused by catarrh, that exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and very common dis- 
ease. Loss of smell or hearing also result 
from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier, is a peculiarly suc- 
cessful remedy for this disease, which it 
cures by purifying the blood. 


Hoop's PILts are the best after-dinner 
7, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Important Changes in Passenger 
Train Service. 
IN EFFECT MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1894, 


Train No. 9, leaving Boston 6.45 A. M., will be run 
through to Bellows Falls pearing Fitchburg 9.05 A. M., 
arriving Bellows Falis 11.45 A. M. For leaving time 
from intermediate stations see pocket folcer. 

rain No. 15, leaving Boston 8.00 A. M. for 
Peterboro and Bellows Falis, will not be run north of 
Fitchburg. 

Train No. 1, leaving Boston 9 A. M., will be run 
through to Peterboro and Bellows Falls, leaving 
Fitehbu’g 10.23 A. M., arriving Peterboro 11.40 A. M., 
Bellow’s Falis 12.15 P.M. Parlor Car attached Boston 
to St. Albans. For leaving time from intermediate 
stations see pocket fulder. 

rain No. 17, leaving Boston 10.90 A. M, for Bel- 
lows Falls. will be discontinued. 

Train Ne. ‘2:2, leaving Bellows Falls 5.40 A. M., 
will leave at 5.80 A. M., arriving Boston 9.45 A.M. For 
posing time from intermediate stations see pocket 

older. 

Train 26 will leave Bellows Falls 5.50 P. M., 
Keene 6.42 P. M., arriving Boston 10.15 P. M. For 
toorias time from intermediate stations see pocket 
older. 

Train No. 20, leaving Bellows Falls 4.0) P. M., 
arriving Boston 7.35 P. M , will be discontinued. 


VIA WORCESTER BRANCH. 


Train No. 17, leaving Worcester 10.50 A. M., wil 
be discontinued, 

Train No. ‘20, arriving Worcester .06 P. M., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA BENNINGTON BRANCH, 


Train No, 26, Hoosick Jct. to White Creek, will 
be discontinued. 

Train No. 37 will leave Bennington 12.40 P. M. 
arriving avet 2.20 P.M. For leaving time at inter 
mediate station see pocket folder. 

rain No. 9, White Creek to Hoosic Jct., will be 
discontinued. 

Train No. 35, Whice Creek to Hoosick Jct., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA WESTERN DIVISION. 


Train No. 9 will be run express Johnsonville to 
Troy, arriving 2.05 P. M. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass, Agent. 





Boston, ecember6ét 1894. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’r Agent 





Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $900, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 2 
years, so that the officers have ulred Of oxpestonce 
Supival :8500,000) and surplus ($908,000) of th 
ca ‘ ,000) an us of the 
pa es these Bonds tae 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


OPIUM — pine monn Cured int 
ByYSe. o pa. " 
Do. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.on 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four panels beautifu 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by ri = 4 
containing appropriate selections from the 
authors, and + nel sed in decorated e velope. Fao- 
simile of the originals, designed and ed ited by Inaae 
pag ~ ne Price, 50 cents each Banner; four kinds ip 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Soruiz May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Fly. way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘“Quinnebassets 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure | , 
able adventures and have ‘al the uaiut ena lovebio 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty ‘Dimple. of world- 
wide fame. The sumag sayings and doings of Wee 
Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wide-awake 
children, especially those with a veln of humor ia 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Bophie 
ehildife, ‘One fess ike ploking up and kin'tng Soe 
children she descrikes.” = “> O04 Kising the 


Mollie Miller 
By Errig W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 

This volume is a sequel to ‘Mollie Miller,” and in 
we follow Mollie and Max and their “dopted shila 
Jobnni-r, through the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The striggles and trials of these young 
people in thei endeavors to rise above their circum- 
presented with much natural incident, 
ete —. sae tem, dialogue, and ‘eae | volume 

n to all young readers, 
of the best stories Mrs. Manauan has wrnten. waee 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 
By OLIver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Much information is conve yed laces 
visited and the objects seen, a8 wel aoe pata 
ing couniry, and there are exciting incident and 
adven'ure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are rot attracted solely by the inst uction gi 
A 


This volume completes the second seri “Au. 
Over-the-World-Libsary.” ae ee 


Because I Love You 

A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by Anna 
*.MAOK. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.60. 
Poetry is the Jangusge of love. Volumes of sweet 

and tender poems m ght be gathered f:om the world’s 

literature, but fw could select with the discrimin: 

tion and delicacy which Mies Mack has p anifes' 

She bas given a rare b: ok tocon with a sweetheart or 

to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 

reas, ey bing arom le ff the st 

e bes ts, in its t 
veritable casket of eume. Seay 


Back Country Poems 
By 8am Water Foss. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.50. 
There is in these ms & naturalness, a love of 
humanity and an inelgnt into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strong 
point. after their all-pervading humor, is to be foun 
n the fact that they all contain something fur ev 
degreeof int igence:; their logic is sometimes luate 
crously deep for the backwoods dialect in which t 
are written,+ ut the mind that can take oply a di 
perful will go away eatisfied as well as that wh 
can tike a pailful.—N, Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth. M[Mlus 

trated, witn half-tone vignettes. §1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sofeuse in a coun. 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New England character as in her previous wor! 
“A Spiosters Leaflets.” The style is quaint an 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
de . Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Vircinia F, TowNsEND, author of ,“Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The ineidentsin them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 








Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receipt 
of price. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL @ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 








with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers | 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, ' os BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The Council will hold its meeting at Metz- 
erott’s Music Hall, Washington, D. C., from 
Feb. 17 to March 2. 

For full programme, write to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, addressing her at 1328 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

— 


ATLANTA NOTES. 


The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the N. A. W.S. A., just held at Atlan- 
ta, will long be remembered as a delight- 
ful occasion by the delegates and visitors. 
The beautiful Gate City received the 
Association with true Southern hospital- 
ity. Though the weather was unpropitious 
(“the Prince of the powers of the air” 
having a chronic grudge against equal 
rights conventions), the streets of Atlan- 
ta, paved like those of Washington, are 
so clean and smooth that it was much 
easier to get about than it is in most 
Northern and Western cities in wet 
weather. Then the whole city is inter- 
sected with lines of electric cars, that 
carry one swiftly and smoothly wherever 
one wishes to go. 

There had been some fears that holding 
the convention so far South might result 
in a smaller attendance of delegates than 
usual; but there were 93 delegates, repre- 
senting 28 States, and alsoa large number 
of visitors. Some, like Mrs. Duniway of 
Oregon, had come nearly 4,000 miles to 
be present. 

De Give’s Opera House was crowded. 
Even at the morning business meetings 
the seats were full, and men stood for 
hours, several rows deep, all around the 
sides and back of the house—a novel and 
gratifying sight at a business meeting. 
The proportion of men in the audiences, 
both day and evening, was larger than 
usual. 

Among the delegates, also, there were 
more men than usual. Mr. and Mrs. Till- 
ney, of Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, of Tampa, and Mr. and Mrs. 





Chapman of Brooklyn, had come as dele- | 


gates from their respective States, and 
Gen. Hemphill of South Carolina came 
with his three charming daughters. 

Over the platform hung two large flags, 
that of the National American, with the 
two stars of Wyoming and Colorado, and 
another flag, the work of Georgia ladies, 
on which was ingeniously depicted the 
relative standing of the different States 
on this question. The States where wom- 
en have no form of suffrage were repre- 
sented by black stars. Those where they 
can vote for schoo] committee, or on cer- 
tain local questions, as in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, had a golden rim. Kansas and 
Iowa had a wider golden rim, to indica 
municipal and bond suffrage; and Wyom- 
ing and Colorado shone with full and un- 
dimmed lustre. Portraits of Lucy Stone 


platform. 


Many of the delegates were from the | 


Southern States, and some of them strik- 
ingly illustrated Miss Anthony’s assertion, 
“These Southern women are born ora- 
tors.” In sweetness of voice, grace of 
manner and personal charm, they have 
all the qualities to make most effective 
speakers, while in the fervor of their 


equal rights sentiments, they went even | 


beyond their sisters from the North and 
West. 
t on the nlatform a good deal of the 


time, was supposed to be from New Eng- | 


land, because she wore her hair short. It 


turned out, however, that she was from | 


New Orleans, and was a cousin of Jeffer- 
son Davis. The announcement of this 
fact caused her to ‘be received by the 
audience with roars of enthusiasm. The 
evening meetings were enlivened by fine 
music, and at the close the band played 
“Dixie” and ‘‘Yankee Doodle” alternate- 
ly, with immense applause. 

The Atlanta papers devoted columns 
every day to friendly reports and innum- 
erable wood cuts. Ministers of different 
denominations came to the convention 
and prayed for us, and opened their pul- 
pits afterwards for addresses by the ladies. 
Some of the best people of the city” took 
members of the convention into their 
homes, entertaining them hospitably and 
delightfully, and showing them what a 
Southern home is like. The national 
officers and speakers were entertained by 
the Georgia W. S. A. at the Aragon, and 
the officers of the Georgia Association 
generously insisted upon taking almost 
the entire expenses of the great conven- 
tion upon their own young shoulders. 


The Georgia girls devoted unlimited time, | 


thought and work to get up the conven- 
tion, and then effaced themselves as far 
as possible. Instead of putting themselves 
forward to receive the praises everybody 
was longing to neap upon them, it was 
with difficulty that one of these shy young 
Georgians, flitting about on a thousand 
busy (errands, could be seized now and 


‘then and dragged to the platform to be 
| greeted with hearty cheers. 

| All the delegates were loud in their 
praises of the Aragon, its cleanliness, its 
cookery, its comfort generally. They 
said it was more like a beautifully kept 
private house than a hotel. 

Perhaps no one person in Atlanta did 
| more, unintentionally, to promote the en- 
| thusiasm of the convention than the Rev. 
| Dr. Hawthorne, a Baptist preacher. He 
| had felt called upon to denounce all wo- 
| man suffragists from his pulpit, not only 
| with severity but with discourtesy, and 
| had been so misguided as to declare that 
| the husbands of suffragists were all of them 
| feeble-minded men. As the average equal 

rights woman is firmly convinced that her 

| husband is the very best man in the 
world, this remark stirred the women 
up toa degree of wrath which no amount 
of abuse levelled against themselves 
would have aroused in them. On the other 
band, the Atlanta people, eyen those who 
were not in faver of suffrage, felt morti- 
fied by this unprovoked insult to their 
guests, and many of them took occasion 
in private to express their regret. Sever- 
al speakers at the convention criticised 
Dr. Hawthorne’s utterances, and every 
such allusion was received with warm ap- 
plause by the audience. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw preached the con- 
vention sermon on Sunday afternoon. 
The Opera House was crowded to suffoca- 
tion far in advance of the hour; people 
sat on the platform, on the steps, and on 
the floor all along the aisles, and hundreds 
were turned away. 

An organization fund of nearly $20,000 
was raised by pledges at the convention, 
and everybody feels that Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt, as chairman of the Committee on 
Organization, is the right woman in the 
right place. 

Next day the sun shone in full splendor, 
as if to show us what a Georgia sun could 
do. The winter climate of Atlanta is a 








One handsome young lady who | 





wonderful contrast to the bleak and chilly 


| February of the North. 


Three pieces of good news came almost 


| Simultaneously to cheer the convention— 


that South Australia had followed New 
Zealand by extending full suffrage to 
women; that the Supreme Court of Ohio 
had pronounced the school suffrage law 
constitutional; and that the Governor of 
Illinois.had filled a vacancy among the 
trustees of the State University by ap- 
pointing a woman. 

A reception was given the delegates by 
Mrs. W. A. Hemphill, chairman of the 
committee on professional work of women 
for the Cotton States and Internationai 
Exposition, at her beautiful home on 
Peachtree Street. Among the distin- 
guished ladies receiving was a quiet little 
woman with roses in her hair, whom no 
one would have suspected of being a 


| Skilled politician ; yet this was Mrs. W. Y. 
te | Atkinson, the wife of the newly-elected 
| Governor of Georgia, and she is said to 


have done more to secure her husband’s 
elevation to that dignity than any other 


and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, draped in | P°rSon 


yellow, adorned opposite sides of val 


Taking it all together, the convention 
was a great success, and the delegates and 
visitors went home in high satisfaction. 

A. S. B. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, dean and 
professor of history at the University of 
Chicago, has resigned, and will soon leave 


| for Europe with her husband, Professor 


Palmer, who holds the chair of philosophy 
at Harvard University. Mrs. Palmer is 
reported as saying: ‘'My relations with 
the university have been of the most 
friendly nature, and I am very loth to 
leave it, even foratime. The direct rea- 
son for resigning my position at the pres- 
ent time is the fact that my husband has 
completed his twenty-fifth year of teach- 
ing at Harvard, and, as is the custom at 
that University, every professor is given 


| one year out of every seven to spend in 
| Europe for study and recreation. 


As soon 
as the present quarter’s work is over we 
leave for Europe to stay for a year, trav- 
elling and studying.” Mrs. Palmer was 
called to the position she has now re- 
signed at the opening of the University in 
1892. She has spent between twelve and 
fourteen weeks as resident dean at the 
University during the year, her duties at 
her home in the East preventing her from 
spending more of her time in Chicago. 

Miss Vida D. Scudder, associate pro- 
fessor of English literature in Wellesley 
College, whois now studying in Italy, con- 
tributes an interesting article to the cur- 
rent number of the Wellesley Magazine on 
‘“*Two Italian Poets’—Gabriel d’Aumun- 
zio and Ada Negri. Miss Scudder is ex- 
pected to return to this country in the 
spring. 

Miss Susan G. Chester, a graduate of 
Vassar, and a member of the College Settle- 
ments Association,has started a settlement 
among the mountains of North Carolina, 
three miles from Asheville. With one or 
more friends she will live in a log cabin 
and will endeavor to provide a library, 
and clubs and classes for the mountaineers 
and their children. 


THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


Continued from Second Page.) 


knows most about the education of chil 
dren, that is, the mother sex. Another 
sent figures to prove the steady decrease 
of crime and disorder in his county ; and, 
while pone ciaimed that women’s vote had 
remodelled human nature in a quarter 
of acentury, all agreed that the united 
thought and work of men and women 
does tend to increase the welfare of socie- 
ty. When the replies were all in, your 
secretary sent an abstract of them to each 
newspaper which had published the false 
and foolish charge from Nebraska, and 
had the pleasure of seeing the printed 
repetition follow close upon the heels of 
the false accusation. 

The many letters which were received 
from persons proposing to start suffrage 
societies have convinced your secretary 
that it is most advisable at once to put 
into execution the plan recommended by 
Mre. Avery, namely, the preparation of 
printed slips giving models of organiza- 
tion for those who intend to become 
auxiliary to county, State and national 
suffrage associations. It is to be hoped 
the executive committee will agree upon 
= models during the present Conven- 
tion. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
work done this year by your present Sec- 
retary has been the replies to opponents of 
woman suffrage by means of correspond- 
ence through the public press. Her 
motto has been, ‘“‘Publish an antidote 
wherever the poison appears.’’ Accord- 
ingly, replies have been widely published 
in the ey, and magazines of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Maine, 
Kansas, Florida, Ohio, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Iowa and several other 
States, but special attention has been 
given to New York, Kansas, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. Your secretary has 
furnished twosuch replies regularly every 
week from April to the present time, to 
New York City publications; and, during 
the height of the two State campaigns, 
she contributed from five to fifteen such 
articles weekly to the press throughout 
the country. e principal papers of New 
York City, Boston and Philadelphia have 
been particularly hospitable to articles on 
suffrage, and your Corresponding Secre- 
tary has had the pleasure of working upa 
very successful symposium in one Phila 
delphia daily on the question, ‘‘Ought 
women to vote?’ both sides being invited 
to contribute. I would suggest that dele- 
gates from each State endeavor to stir up 
a similar discussion in some popular jour- 
nal in their locality, offering three prizes 
for the best contributions, and selecting 
both enemies and friends in inviting con- 
tributions, for our enemies are often our 
best allies, needless to say, quite uncon- 
sciously. 

In conclusion, permit me to beg all suf- 
oy ee to work unceasingly for the pub- 
lic discussions of whether or not women 
should vote. It is wholly a question of 
education. The apathetic imagine they 
do not want to vote, just as they idly 
fancy that they have no personal interest 
in the tariff or free trade, in money or the 
silver question, in the conduct of our pub- 
lic schools, in the prevention of crime and 
other human interests. When aroused to 
thought upon these questions, they begin 
to comprehend why every woman of active 
brain feels it her duty to form opinions, 
and to express her convictions by the bal- 
lot, as far as the vote can express convic- 
tions. Therefore, to stimulate desire for 
political equality, promote discussions 
among women on these topics, in church 
sewing societies, in clubs, in parlor gath- 
erings, and, on a large scale, in press, pul- 
pit and upon the lecture platform. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


Miss Anthony praised Mrs. Dietrick’s 
work, and the report was accepted, witha 
vote of thanks. 

Miss Shaw: My summer home and 
Mrs. Dietrick’s are close together. Last 
summer she sat at her desk and wrote 
from eight to ten hoursa day. We could 
not get her out to picnics or to the beach. 
Her articles have appeared not only in the 
women’s papers, but in the general press, 
where they reach a much wider audience. 
We ought to emphasize our vote of thanks 
to her. 

The following telegram was read: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., JAN. 31, 1895. 
The Chattanooga Woman’s Cluh sends greet- 
ing tothe Woman’s National Suffrage Conven- 
tion. May woman, through your efforts, soon 
secure her God-given rights! 
J. M. 8. Casz, Com. 
J. H. Ricuarps, 


Sarau C. Forp, 
That is good, from a 





Miss Anthony : 


woman’s club. Up north they are con- | 


servative, and you would not find a liter- 
ary club doing this. 

A telegram was read from the editor of 
the Idaho Statesman, announcing that 
both branches of the Legislature had 
voted to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment enfranchising women. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon of Louisiana moved 
to thank the editor, and to ask him to 
support the amendment in his paper. 

Mrs. Colby of Nebraska added that we 
should ask him to try to get the political 
parties of Idaho to put suffrage planks in 
their platforms. 

Miss Anthony: In order to carry suf- 
frage, we must have the great political 
parties arrayed for it. For legislators to 
launch an amendment on the ocean of 
public sentiment without doing anything 
more for it isa mockery. The mass of the 
voters need to be educated on the ques- 
tion, and they must be educated through 
their political meetings and their political 
papers. 

Miss Shaw: In this morning’s paper is 
my portrait. Itis good to see ourselves 
as others see us, and I make no complaint, 
only I am afraid my father misses his 
winter overcoat. [Miss Shaw appeared 
in the picture as a very stout woman in 
an overcoat much like a man’s.] But the 





paper said I attackedgDr.§{Hawthorne in 





my speech yesterday. My allusion was 
to a man who had said he could give a 
reason for his opposition to woman suf- 
frage. Dr. Hawthorne gave no reason. 
If his words were correctly reported, he 
descended to brutal and unmanly per- 
sonalities against a body of women who 
were strangers to him. No lady here 
would condescend to answer him. (Great 
applause.) 

rs. E. 8. Hildreth of Alabama: I am 
& newspaper woman, and so had a chance 
for several years to bring equal suffrage 
before one smail corner of the world, 
through the Woman’s Column of my hus- 
band’s paper. I have four generations of 
Southern ancestors behind me ; they helped 
to turn the tide at Guilford Court House; 
and when every Southern Senator and 
Representative in Congress voted against 
the admission of Wyoming, indignation 
feebly expresses my state of mind. 
smothered it, as women have to. Then 
came the Mississippi Convention, when 
suffrage came so near being granted. I do 
not know what defeated it, but I suspect 
the liquor interest. Henceforward I will 
work in no W. C. T. U. that has not the 
franchise department. For a good while 
I felt myself all alone in Alabama. Then 
another Woman’s Column was started, 
which advocated suffrage. then Fannie 
Griffin took hold of the work; then one of 
our colleges and the State University 
opened their doors to women, and I felt 
that dawn was breaking. The greatest 
thing we have ever done in Alabama was 
to get Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt. At 
Huntsville, a suffrage society has been 
formed by Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor of 
Colorado. Its president is Mrs. David 
Clopton, widow of C. C. Clay, beloved all 
through the South, and next year I hope 
Alabama will have a delegate to the con- 
vention who can hear. 

Miss Anthony: As well as speak. All 
the Southern women who come here seem 
to be born orators. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Up- 
ton, was read, showing the receipts of the 
year to have been $5,820 24, the expenses 
$5,421.74, balance in the treasury, $389 65. 
‘rhe report was accepted, and thanks to 
the treasurer added (on motion of Mrs. 
Ketcham of Michigan) for her faithful 
services. 

Mrs. Upton explained that although a 
salary had been voted last year to Mrs. 
Catt as national organizer, it had never 
been paid. A salary had been voted to 
Miss Anthony foraclerk. but it had not 
been paid. Instead, Miss Anthony had 
herself put money into the treasury. The 
only salaried officer was the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and she received only $500 
a year for her clerk. 

Miss Henderson of Alabama was then 
presented, a niece of Senator Inzer of 
Alabama, who introduced the suffrage bill 
in the Legislature of that State. Miss 
Henderson said: I am not prepared to 
speak; I am taken by surprise. But there 
is still a feeling that Southern women do 
not want to vote. We do. I have voted 
in Colorado, though not in Alabama. If 
anyone wants to know whether the hus- 
bands of suffragists are feeble-minded, he 
can ask almost anybody in Alabama about 
Senator Inzer; and he is one of the best 
husbands in the world. 

Miss Rosalie Bridewell, a cousin of Jef- 
ferson Davis, was next introduced, and 
was received with great applause. She 
said: Through my column in the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Times, I have got sixteen 
young women interested in suffrage, and 
if we can induce this convention to come 
to Birmingham, we will give you a royal 
reception. 

Miss Anthony: Mrs. Laura M. Johns 
has been president for ten years of the 
Kansas E. 8S. A., and has done there a 
magnificent educational work, such as 
most States have never even dreamed of. 
— glad to introduce her to the conven- 
tion. 

Mrs. Johns read the Kansas report. (As 
the work in Kansas and New York during 
the past year has been of special interest, 
we shall give these two State reports in 
full next week.) 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw moved that the 
report be accepted. Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky moved to add a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Johns. Miss Shaw accepted 
the addition to her motion, and it was so 
voted. 

Mrs. Colby: I do not wish to criticize 
anything in that beautiful report, but 
from Mrs. Thurston’s figures I gather 
that the Populists gave 54%, of their vote 
for the amendment, not 40%. I want the 
Populists to have due credit, as they were 
the only party which did the right thing, 
that all the parties ought to have done. 

Mrs. Johns: Of the whole Populist 
vote, 40% was cast for the amendment. 
Of the Populists who voted on the amend- 
ment, 54%, voted for it. ‘There were many 
men in each of the parties who voted for 
governor but did not vote upon the 
amendment. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs: I should like to 
have Mrs. Johns add to her report the 
percentage of votes cast for the amend- 
ment by the men of each party who voted 
upon the amendment. 

Mrs. Johns: I will incorporate that in 
my report. 

Mrs. Diggs: I knew that my beloved 
Republican co-worker would be willing 
to do so. 

Miss Anthony: I do not much care 
which party gave the bigger vote. As in 
nine previous States, the amendment was 
lost because the majority of the men did 
not believe in it. We bave not yet done 
educational work enough to convert more 
than half the men. The amendment in 
Idaho will not carry unless every educa- 
tional influence can be put at work. It is 
a big job to educate more than one-half 
the men out of their traditional ideas on 
this question. 

Miss Shaw: I should like to ask Mrs. 
Diggs whether she thinks it was a good 
thing that the Populists endorsed the 
amendment? 

Mrs. Diggs: I am a thousand times 
glad that they endorsed it. If they were 
defeated temporarily for righteousness’ 





sake, I am atill glad they did it, and J 
| should ask them to do it again; and I be. 
| lieve next time they will not only put in 
| suffrage plank, but rise to victory on it, 
| After the defeat of the amendment, my 
heart was broken in two,‘and [ thought 
the halves would never join, but t 
have joined already, and have not left even 
a scar. 
Miss Anthony: I wholly dissent from 
anyone who thinks that the endorsement 
of one party did the amendment more 
| harm than good. Nobody has anything 
| to boast of in the matter. Politicians al] 

regard women as an unknown quantity. If 

they thought they could drive us solid to 
| the polls, as they do illiterate negroes and 

ignorant foreigners, they would be in 
| favor of woman suffrage. But they know 
| that women would vote as they think, and 
| not as the wire-pullers wish. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky: 
There are two unknown forces, electricity 
and women, and men can reckon on elec. 
tricity better than they can on women. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of Florida, referred 
to the portrait of himself which had ap- 
peared in the Atlanta Constitution, labelled 
‘*The long-whiskered delegate from Flor- 
ida.” He hoped no one would read it 
‘the long whiskey delegate from Florida.” 
He had voted for the prohibitory amend- 
ment in Kansas years ago. He had always 
been a believer in equal rights, and his 
whiskers had grown long and gray in the 
service. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky: They 
show that women who become converts 
to suffrage do not tear out their husband’s 
hair and whiskers. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, president Florida 

E.S. A.: It was my husband who con- 
verted me to suffrage. 


friday Afternoon. 


There was a splendid audience, floor and 
gallery full, and people standing in rows 
around the edges. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky. Miss 
Clay then made her report as chairman of 
the Committee on Southern Work, which 
was accepted : 

REPORT OF SOUTHERN COMMITTEE. 

The Southern Committee commenced 
the convention year with $51 balance in 
the treasury. At the Washington con- 
vention the chairman received donations 
and pledges as follows: 

Mrs.Mary Barnes (paidin Aug.) . $25 00 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker...... 10 00 
Mrs. Martha Davis........ 10 00 
Mrs. Avis Graves ......... 10 00 
Mrs. Mariana Chapman..... 5 00 
DDG ©6264 CCC De Eee 250 
ee eh Pee 200 
Mrs. Hale, of Connecticut .... 200 
Mrs. Fox, of Colorado...... 100 
Miss Isabel Howland....... 100 
Mre. Kendrick .......... 100 
Pee eee eee eens Sas 50 
$70 00. 

Mr. Blackwell made a donation of 

$25 worth of literature to 

Georgia. 
Mrs. Dietrick (pledged) seewe $5 00 
Mrs. Claflin (pledged) ...... 5 00 


According to a resolution of the con- 
vention that all funds should be placed in 
the hands of the treasurer of the National 
American, these donations were handed 
to Mrs. Upton, and the balance from the 
last year was transferred by Mrs. Clara 
A. McDiarmid, treasurer of the Southern 
Committee. 

During the course of the year additional 
donations have been received: $10 from 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, $125 from 
the Florida E. R. A., proceeds of the 
Tampa Bazaar, $50 from Miss Laura Clay, 
and about one thousand copies of the con- 
vention number of the Woman's Tribune, 
sent by Mrs. Colby to different subscribers 
in the South. The Business Committee 
of the N. A. has donated a large number 
of the National Minutes, sending some to 
each State, the Southern Committee 
undertaking the expense of the express 
charges, but several of the States paid 
their own express charges. Out of these 
funds the Southern Committee has been 
able to appropriate much valued assist- 
ance to different State associations. In 
August, $25 was sent to Georgia; in De- 
cember, $15 was sent to Maryland, and 
$15 to Virginia; in January, $15 to Ala- 
bama and $50 to Georgia. ‘he money 
paid out for expressage on National Min- 
utes amounted to $8.35. 

But the most interesting work has been 
that for the States that at the last con- 
vention were unorganized. In November 
a letter from Mrs, Young told the chair- 
man thatin Asheville, N. C., Miss Helen 
Morris Lewis and Miss Floride Cunning- 
ham had held a public suffrage meeting, 
and organized a suffrage association. The 
chairman immediately wrote to Asheville, 
extending greetings to the new organizi- 
tion, sending literature, suggestions for 
State organization aud the National min- 
utes. The letter was cordially answered, 
many of the suggestions accepted, and 
the new association became auxiliary to 
the National American, and commenced 
plans for active work in the State. We 
are happy to have the North Carolina 
Equal Rights Association represented at 
the Atlanta Convention by its president, 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis. Members of 
the committee have for some months cor- 
responded with suffragists in Mississippi, 
hoping to find some friend of the cause 
who would take the lead in organizing 
the State. Friends of the cause were 
found in abundance, but all persuasions 
upon them to take the lead in organizing 
failed. In these circumstances it was most 
fortunate for the suffrage cause in Missis- 
sippi that Miss Anthony decided to have 
the National organiz2r, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, accompany her on her 
lecture tour through the Southern States. 
Her intention was not known to the 
chairman until a very few days before- 
hand; but immediately she planned to 
utiliz2 the tour for an effort to organize 
in Mississippi. Mrs. Catt heartily co- 
operated in this plan, an ‘*-""* te 





time was so short, appoi e 
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made in McComb City, Greenville and! 
Jackson. Fine audiences were gathered 


at each place, and in McComb City and 
Greenville organizations were effected, 
which form a very valuable nucleus for a 
State organ'zition, which can be effected 
with a very little more effort. This leaves 
only one Southern State, West Virginia, 
still unorganized; but we feel sure that 
West Virgivia wil) not much longer re- 
main out of line of the Southern States 
which are marching on to the full enfran- 
chisement of women. 

Since this convention has met, the 
southern Committee has appropriated 
$33 15 to work in Mississippi. $10 to Ala- 
pama. $35 to Florida, and $6 to South 
Carolina. It had previously voted $25 
to North Carolina. This leaves $68.15 in 
the treasury, which the committee will 
use a8 it sees occasion, where some little 
help is needed to carry out plavs devised 
by the State associations. By vote of the 
committee, the convention will not be 
solicited for funds for the committee this 

ear, 80 that the whole liberality of the 
convention may be given to the national 
organizing fund. But as West Virginia is 
still unorganized, aud the Southern S:ates 
are one of the most hopeful fields for 
organizing, the committee feels that its 
desistance from applying to its friends in 
the convention for assistance gives it a 
special claim upon the National Organiz- 
ing Committee to send at once an organ- 
izer into West Virginia and through the 
other Southern States where assistance is 
needed. 

The year’s work has re quired seven cir- 
cular letters by the chairman, besides 
numerous other letters, and a distribution 
of a considerable amount ; and besides the 
work done by each president in her own 
State, Mrs. Young, of South Carolina, re- 
ports good work for the committee. She 
says: 

To Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, of Tampa, 
Fila., after a dozen letters in its behalf to 
the members of the South Carolina Equal 
Rights Association, I sent by express a 
box containing $2 worth of articles. I 
have helped the work of my suffrage sis- 
ters in Georgia by sending some literature 
to a number of persons over there; but 
especially, by means of half a duzen let- 
ters, succeeded in putting Mr. Henry C. 
Hammond, of Augusta, in communication 
(with the Howard sitters, and securing his 
jsubscription for one year to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. He is a lawyer of worth. I 
|bave done some work in Virginia by cor- 
respondence, and distributing literature 
to friends, whom I believed I could influ 
ence. My principal work, however. out- 
lside my own State, has been in North 
Carolina. Last spring I corresponded with 
Mrs. Walter, of Waynesville, N.C., and 

rs. Cadwallader, of Asheville. The lat- 
ter gave me encouragement to hope for 

organization there, but as she was 
oving to Atlanta she could not under- 
take it. In October last I had a letter 
from Miss Helen M. Lewis, 161 Bailey 
Street, Asheville, N. C.; and have contin- 
ued in communication with her up to the 
present time, furnishing her such advice 
and suggestions as she required for the 
furtherance of her work. I consider 
North Carolina a field prepared by the 
tilling and sowing of that grand and dili- 
ept body of workers, the North Carolina 
W. cv. T. U., with whose State officers I 
am well acquainted, and know perfectly 
their belief in and dissemination of woman 
suffrage doctrines. 

P.S. I have also helped Miss Belle 
Kearney in her work for suffrage in Mis- 
sissippi, by correspondence and advice. 

Virernis D. YOUNG, 
President of South Carolina E. R. A. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, of Florida, writes: 
“On the 17th of May, 1894, copies of a 
letter (asking donations to a suffrage 
bazar) were sent to all the State pres- 
dents. The response was exceedingly 

ratifying; and under the most annoying 
Deadvantanes which hampered the work- 
ers, our success was pronounced, and an 
agreeable surprise. The call of Mrs. 

enry. of Kentucky, for opinions on 
‘Why Southern Women Want the Ballot,’ 
was diligently circulated.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
LAURA CLAY, 
Chairman Southern Com. of N. A. W.S. A. 

Miss Anthony: I have a letter from 
Mrs. McGinnis, of Owensburg, saying 
that a woman suffrage club with twenty 
members was organized at her house the 
day after Mrs. Catt and I spoke there, 
and that three times as many are ready to 
join. Woman suffrage sentiment in the 
South burns as easily as Southern pine 
knots; it only needs a little bit of tinder 
to kindle it. The South is going to go 
away ahead of us as soon as it gets 
started. 

The Tennessee report was presented by 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether. 

Mrs. M. L. McLendon, of Atlanta: Has 
the Tennessee W. C. T. U. been ruined by 
taking up the franchise department? 

Mrs. Meriwether: Not at all. It has 
had a franchise department for years, and 
has done more and better work since adopt- 
ing the department than ever before, 

Miss Crozier, of Tennessee: Women 
ought not only to protest against taxation 
without representation, but to watch to 
tee how the taxes are expended. In 
Knoxville, $25,000 a year is spent for the 
Work house, and $29,000 for the criminal 
court. The women had to work for years 
to get the women convicts oft the rock- 
pile and into the jail. The Knox County 
jail is very different from the Hotel Ara- 

on, but it is better than t'e rock-pile. 

e found that there were twenty women 
of all ages and all degrees of criminality 
herded together, and not one woman efli- 
tient to look after them. The Women’s 

-and I. Union of Knoxville has done a 
Very valuable work. 

The news was announced that South 
Australia had granted women full suffrage 
‘nd the right to sit in Parliament, and 
that the Supreme Court of Ohio had pro- 
tounced the school suffrage law consti- 


tutional. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


THEODORE D. WELD. 

The venerable Theodore D. Weld, widely 
known for his early labors in the anti- 
slavery cause, and endeared to a host of 
men and women whose good fortune it 
was to be his pupils during his years of 
service as an educator, died at his home 
in Hyde Park, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
Feb. 3, in his 92d year. Mr. Weld was 
born in Hampton. Conn., Nov. 23, 1803, 
his father being the Orthodox minister of 
that town. He studied for a time at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, but being com- 
pelled by ill health to leave the Academy, 
he turned his energies to lecturing on the 
principles of mnemonics, and travelled for 
three years in the Middle States, Ohio, 
Virginia and North Carolina, forming 
classes and giving instruction in this 
method of aiding the memory. Later he 
studied at Hamilton College, N. Y., and 
came under the influence of the cele- 
brated revivalist, Charles G. Finney. In 
1833 he entered Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, then under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Lyman Beecher, with a view 
to entering the ministry. A debate on 
slavery and the Colonization Society re- 
sulted in the conversion of the entire class 
of students—some of them Southerners 
and sons of slaveholders—to the doctrine 
of the abolitionists, and in accomplishing 
this extraordinary change the eloquence 
and cogent reasoning of Weld were prime 
factors. The Faculty, alarmed lest the 
popularity of the seminary should be 
endangered, forbade the students to form 
an anti-slavery society, whereupon the 
young men withdrew en masse, many of 
them entering the field as lecturers and 
agents of the AntiSlavery Society, and 
experiencing the indignities and hard- 
ships common in those days of brickbats, 
rotten eggs and tar and feathers. Of 
these Mr. Weld had his full share, and met 
them with undaunted courage; but an 
aftection of the throat early deprived him 
of his voice and put an end to his public 
speaking. His eloquence, therefore, is a 
tradition, and must be judged by his abil- 
ity to go into a hostile or indifferent com- 
munity and speak nine successive even- 
ings, two or three hours at a time, to 
crowded audiences, making hosts of con- 
verts. 

Mr. Weld was married, in 1838, to Miss 
Angelina Grimké, one of the two noble 
South Carolina women whose fervor in the 
anti-slavery cause compelled them to brave 
the obloquy which attended their speak- 
ing in public, and made them pioneers in 
the struggle for the enfranchisement of 
American women. For several years 
subsequent to 1854 Mr. Weld conducted a 
large school at Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
quickly drew about him an exceptionally 
choice class of pupils, many of them from 
anti-slavery and reformatory families; 
and afcer his removal to Massachusetts, in 
1863,he resumed his teaching, with marked 
success, in Dr. Dio Lewis’s school at Lex- 
ington, Mass., and in several private 
schools in Boston and vicinity. Mrs. 
Weld died in 1879, and her sister, Miss 
Sarah M. Grimké, who always made her 
home with the Welds, in 1873. It is un- 
necessary to speak of the deep interest 
which they all took in the woman suffrage 
movement. Mr. Weld’s last public ap- 
pearance in Boston was at the Woman 
Suffrage Festival of May, 1892, in Music 
Hall, when he made an address of fifteen 
or twenty minutes. He was then in his 
89th year, and since then his physical 
powers have gradually failed. 

In the town of Hyde Park, with which 
he was identified for the last thirty years 
of his life, Mr. Weld was a most influ- 
ential and public spirited citizen, and was 
universally respected and beloved. He 
took an active part in founding the public 
library, and in sustaining the Unitarian 
church. 

The funeral services were held in the 
Hyde Park Unitarian church on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 6, and were conducted by Rev. 
E. E. S. Osgood. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
and William Lloyd Garrison paid brie}fand 
feeling tributes. Mr. John W. Hutchin- 
son said a few words, and sang two hymns 
ina touching manner. There was a large 
attendance of friends and fellow-towns- 
men. Mr. Weld leaves two sons and a 
daughter. F. J. G. 

cians 
MRS. MARY T. LATHROP. 

On last Sunday, Feb. 3, there were held 
in the Woman’s Temple, Chicago, and in 
many other places, memorial services for 
Mrs. Mary Torrence Lathrop, president 
of the Michigan W. C. T. U., who died at 
her home in Jackson, Jan. 3, 1895. 

Mrs. Lathrop was a woman of many 
sympathies, intense activity and fine 
abilities. In her death, the suffrage cause 
and other reforms have lost a frequent 
and earnest advocate. Miss Frances EK. 
Willard pens the following brief tribute 
to her beloved co-worker: 

A woman of the highest quality of na 
tive talent, Mrs. Lathrop came to the first 
convention of White Ribbon women in 
Cleveland, O., in 1874, already an ac- 
complished Christian worker, and took 
rank at once as one of the most forceful 





and eloquent advocates of the cause. Her 
broad and varied experience in connection 
with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society had made her familiar with the 
needs of humanity, and had given her a 
wide outlook toward social reform. Mrs. 
Lathrop was of Scotch-Irish ancestry and 
Presbyterian training, but became an 
bonored preacher of the Methodist church 
and as an evangelist bas held meetings in 
the leading churches East and West. Mrs. 
Lathrop had a fine womanly presence, an 
earnest, convincing manner, and her rare 
gift of oratory won for her the name of 
the *‘Daniel Webster of the Temperance 
Reform.” She was no less gifted as a 
writer of both prose and verse than as a 
public speaker, and her melodious songs 
are sung by White Ribboners the world 
around. Her husband, Dr. C. C. Lathrop, 
is a leading business man of Jackson, 
Mich., and her Spartan mother, now in 
her ninety-second year, survives her. 


> 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, 
ex-president of the Genera] Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, died at her home in East 
Orange, N. J., on last Monday night, Feb. 
4. An “In Memoriam” will appear later. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 
ALBANY, FEB. 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Your regular New York correspondent, 
Mrs. Blake, requests me, while she is 
absent from the State in attendance upon 
the National Convention, to write you 
of the progress and needs of the New 
York legislative campaign. The con- 
current resolution to amend the constitu- 
tion is still in the judiciary committee's 
hands, and the report will probably not 
be made for a week or ten days. This 
time should be used to the best possible 
advantage by all friends of the cause in 
influencing the members and Senators to 
vote for the measure. 

I desire to take this opportunity to 
again appeal to all New York State read- 
ers to do their part in this great campaign 
for a constitutional amendment. Iam told 
by those members and Senators who are 
most thoroughly interested in our success 
that there is no influence so effective with 
the members whom we wish to reach as 
appeals either by personal interviews or 
by letter from their own constituents. I 
know this to be true, and I appeal to you 
personally to help at this critical hour. 
Write your own member and Senator and 
get the person of the most political in- 
fluence whom you know to be in favor of 
equal suffrage to interview them, urging 
them to support this measure. We will not 
press you at this time to get long lists of 
names to a petition; you did your best 
and utmost at that work last year, and 
the mammoth petition lies in the office 
of the Secretary of State, where we can 
continually point to it as the expressed 
wish of 600,000 people. Quite a large 
number of additional names have been 
gathered up and will be presented in due 
time. But we must not Jay down our 
arms nor cease to fight. Our legislators 
must be continually reminded that the 
people are the governing power, and that 
their will and wish must be respected. 
Let us make a point of expressing our 
desires this winter by resolutions. 

I earnestly urge that if you are a mem- 
ber of a local organization of any kind or 
nature that you try to get that organiza- 
tion at its next meeting to pass the follow- 
ing or a similar resolution. Have it 
signed by the president and the secretary 
and send it to Mrs. Martha R. Almy, 14 
High Street, Albany, N. Y., and she will 
see that it is presented and noticed in the 
New York papers and used to the best 
possible advantage. 

Whereas, the late Constitutional Con- 
vention refused to grant the petition en- 
dorsed by 626,000 citizens of the State of 
New York for the submission of our 
amendment to the constitution extending 
the franchise to women. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we 
—(giving the name of your organiza- 
tion and the time and place of meeting) 
do most urgently request the Hon. 
————-(name your member of Assembly 
in one copy and your Senator in the other) 
to vote and work for the resolution now 
pending in the Legislature providing 
ultimately for the submission of an amend- 
ment striking the word ‘‘male” from Sec- 
tion I. of Article II. of the constitution of 
this State. 

Remember, this should by no means be 
confined to suffrage nor even to woman’s 
organizations. Wherever there is suffrage 
sentiment enough to carry such a resolu- 
tion, try to get it passed, and do so as 
soon as possible. If you can visit Albany 
while the measure is pending, by all 
means see your member and Senator and 
ask them to vote for the suffrage amend- 
ment. The chairman of the Legislative 
Committee is at Albany, devoting her 
entire time to the details of this important 
work. She can and will use her personal 
influence with the Legislature, and will 
try to speak with each one before the vote 
is taken, but she begs you to remember 
that this is only one of her duties, and that 
even this work can be made much more 
influential if the members’ attention is 
called to her and her work by some per- 
sonal acquaintance at home. The other 
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members of the committee are working 
earnestly for the success of this measure, 
and will come to Albany whenever called 
upon by the chairman to do so. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake is advisory 
council for the committee, and her long 
experience in legislative work makes her 
services especially valuable at this time. 

Mrs. Ecob resides in the city and is 
available at all times. There are several 
pronounced friends of the measure in both 
Houses whose advice and council is most 
freely given the committee, and everything 
looks favorable for a good fight. The re- 
sult no one can forete)l, but a good soldier 
burns all the bridges behind him and be- 
lieves in victory. Let us do the same. 
Believing that we shall receive your 
hearty support and cooperation, we re- 
main Yours for victory, 

MARTHA R. ALMy, Chairman Com. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held at Trinity Church last Wednesday 
evening, in public protest against the 
Armenian outrages. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Dr. Gordon of the Old South, 
Rev. Dr. Lansing, and Mr. Ateshian 
spoke. 

Mrs. Marion McBride gave a reception at 
the Parker House yesterday, for Dr. Mary 
C. Green, president of the Woman’s Club 
of Charlotte, Mich., and vice-president for 
Michigan of the National Household 
Economic Association. Dr. Green spoke 
upon ‘‘Cheap Bread for the Poor.” 

The N. E. Women’s Press Associa- 


tion, held a meeting Wednesday at 
3 Pp. M. at the Parker House, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow in the chair. It was 


voted to give a reception Feb. 14, from 4 
to 6, at Parker’s, in honor of Mrs. Marga- 
ret E. Sangster, well known as the editor 
of Harper’s Bazar, and also as a poet of 
ability. 

The managers of the Saturday Morning 
Club announce that tickets, admitting 
ladies only, may be had at the price of $2 
each upon application personally or by 
letter, at the house of Mrs. William Endi- 
cottt, 3rd, No. 165 Beacon Street, for any 
of the Club’s performances of ‘‘'The Win- 
ter’s Tale.”” There are to be four repre- 
sentations of Shakespeare’s comedy upon 
the afternoons of Feb. 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


The date on which the work of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. will be presented 
before the National Council of Women at 
Washington, D. C., has been changed 
from Feb. 28, to Feb. 19. By this plan 
the exercises in which the friends of 
temperance are specially interested are 
placed within a briefer compass, as the 
presentation of the Polyglot Petition to 
Representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment will take place on the evening of 
Feb. 15. 

Mrs. Ellen A Richardsen, secretary of 
the Boston branch of the Woman’s Busi 
ness League of America, will be the fra- 
ternal delegate to the triennial conven- 
tion of the national council of women in 
Washington. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, 
president of the Cantabrigia Club, and Dr. 
Mary E. Green of Shylock, Mich, will be 
the fraternal delegates from the National 
Household Economics’ Association. Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Lady Henry Somerset, 
and Miss Willard are among those 
who will go. Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill and 
Miss Floretta Vining will have charge 
of a party, having secured reduced rates. 
Mrs. Merrill may be addressed at 7 Tem- 
ple Place, Boston, for all information. 








REUMATISM is primarily caused by 
acidity of the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and thus cures the 
disease. 
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Castt 


THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 


MONDAY, FEB. 1l—Second Week. 
David Henderson’s 


American Extravaganza Co., 
In the Transplendental SPECTACLE, 


ALADDIN, JR. 
HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 
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MONDAY, FEB. 11. 


MR. NAT C. GOODWIN 


Oo 


David Garrick, 
Lend Me Five Shillings, 
and 


A Gilded Fool. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinee at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and 
CuaRLes FRoaMa«N 





Props. and Managers 


MONDAY, FEB, 1l. 
ASTUDY IN LAUGHTER 
The Rollicking Comedy, 
JAMES T. 


THE 


NEW so Pomrns 
—and— 
ALL THE ORIGIN 
BO - 
COMPANY. 


Management CHARLES FROHMAN. 
Evenings at 8 15. Wed. & Sat. at 2.16. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ............... . .- Manager 
The Great Picturesque Irish Drama, 


THE IVY LEAF, 
Introducing the Young Irish Comedian, 
MR. W. H. POWER, JR. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXT WEEK—THE DEVIL’S AUCTION. 


—— 





Rerris’ 


Good 
Sense 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





ls a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, DEc. 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS Co., Canton 

Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with the Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction. and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that pur- 
pose. We believe it an excellent article 
in every way. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 








INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CoO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
GOD AND WOMAN, 


BY M, C. PENNOCK. 








When boundless love, to lift a fallen race, 
Sprang on the startled world its mystic plan, 
Small! aid to coming Truth and Grace 
Was rendered by the hand of man; 
But pure and saintly womanhood was made 
Copartner with Omnipotence in love, 
And on her breast, in human guise, was laid 
A Prince Celestial, from bis throne above. 
Sent to redeem the perishing of earth, 
He entered through the gates of mortal birth. 


To blessed Mary, Maid of Galilee, 

With quickening touch the Holy Spirit came; 

Announced the miracle to be, 
And crowned her with immortal fame! 

So was she brought to watch, in tender joy, 

The infant Jesus with maternal pride, 
Or seek, in grief, the God-inspiréd boy 

Where he the priests with words of wisdom 

tried : 

Content on earth her mother-love to share, 
E’en from the cross he gave her thoughtful care. 


In all Christ’s busy journeys through the land 
To plant his infant.church, by word and deed, 
The ministry of woman's hand 
Came freely in his hours of need ; 
And as her greater faith was often shown, 
So to her often came the greater gifts 
Of light and knowledge; and round her was 
thrown 
That soul-refining ecstacy that lifts 
The human to the plane of the Divine, 
Till earthly ways with heavenly radiance shine. 


Thus to that home in Bethany was brought 
For Mary and her sister endless life 
And light and glory, as he sought 
Rest from earth’s wearing toil and strife; 
And to the woman of Samaria fell 
Such strong, new words of truth and prophecy 
That through the years those teachings at the 
well 
Stand charter grants in gospel liberty. 
Destroying barriers of caste and race, 
They rear a living shrine in every place. 


While priest and scribe and Phariseee were bound 

In one conspiracy of hate and scorn, 

No woman in their ranks was found— 
No woman wove a single thorn; 

But, steeped in sorrow, following afar, 

She waited at the cross when others fled ; 
Then sought the garden with the morning star, 

The first to greet Christ risen from the dead ; 
Who sent her forth, first herald to proclaim 
The resurrection in His glorious name. 


The record of His life will ever be 
The Magna-Charta for her widest claims ; 
The proofs of His divinity 
The warrants for her highest aims. 
The lights now breaking on her morning skies 
Are flashes from the star of Bethlehem, 
Revealing to men’s long beclouded eyes 
Her right to equal liberty with them— 
Aright not founded on the will of man, 
But springing straight from God's eternal plan. 
Alliance, O. 





STEW FOR THE MILLION. 


N. A. M. ROE. 

He didn’t believe in woman suffrage, 

and almost the first sermon he preached 
after reaching the place was on that sub- 
ect. 
’ Now the women of Quincetown did be- 
lieve in suffrage, and when a pastor’s first 
sermon does not meet with the approval of 
the ladies of his congregation, it is a sure 
sign that he will only stay one year. 

But the minister’s wife was “lovely,” 
and it would, of course, hurt her feelings 
if they said a word against her husband, 
so what could they do? 

The Reverend Arthur Kenney let it be 
known on all occasions and in all places 
that he considered a woman’s place to be 
at home, looking after the children, mend- 
ing the clothes of the family, getting the 
dinners, and otherwise making herself use- 
ful. The lovely wife of the Reverend 
Arthur Kenney let it be known in a very 
quiet way that ber opinions and his were 
very different, and then the Jadies were 
more at a loss what to dothan before. The 
men knew that something was disturbing 
the even tenor of Quincetown life, but as 
their wives were not much given to wor- 
rying their men folks with troubles they 
could not appreciate, they never knew 
what a ferment was going on in the breast 
of every woman in the town. 

Finally a meeting of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle was held, and at this meeting the 
whole affair was thoroughly canvassed. 
The sermon of the pastor had been an- 
nounced two Sundays before, and the day 
it was given there was not a vacant seat 
in the church. The galleries were filled, 
and a row of chairs were brought in and 
set behind the last row of pews on the 
floor of the audience-room. No minister 
had ever filled a church in that town be- 
fore, and the trustees and other prominent 
members congratulated themselves on 
having secured such a man. 

After that Sunday a gloom seemed to 
settle over the female portion of the town. 
The men remarked one to another that 
the minister was pretty hard on the 
women, and one said he ‘‘guessed his 
wife wouldn’t like that sermon.” 

Dr. Beals and his wife were looking for- 
ward to attending the Philharmonic Con- 
cert on Monday evening. The tickets 
were expensive, and they couldn’t go to 
many such things, so they picked out the 


best and enjoyed it heartily, contented to 
give up minor entertainments in order to 
save money for this treat. 

Monday night his wife hardly spoke a 
word at the tea table, and when the 
doctor inquired anxiously if she felt well, 
she threw herself on the lounge and cried 
—cried hard. The doctor was almost 
frantic. He could be very calm when it 
was sickness in another man’s family, 
but when his own wife was suffering—and 
he was sure she never would cry 80 
about nothing—why, that was a very dif- 
ferent matter. He soothed and questioned, 
and finally found out that she had been 
struggling with herself all day, debating 
in her mind whether she ought to go to 
the concert or not. 

“I want to go awfully—it’s almost the 
only thing all winter we do go to—but 
Mr. Kenney said it wasn’t a woman’s place 
out in public with the men, and she ought 
to stay at home and mend and bake; and 
he’s been to college, and of course he’s 
studied up all these things, and he’s here 
to teach us about temporal things as well 
as spiritual, and—I just wi- wish he’d 
waited till after the concert;’’ and then 
she cried harder, till a nervous chill was 
the result, and Dr. Beals spent the evening 
putting her to bed and looking after her. 

Next morning she stayed in bed till 
nearly noon, and when Dr. Beals passed 
the minister, he did not ask him to “‘jump 
in and ride a piece,” but used the whip on 
his horse till he was out of sight, while 
Mr. Kenney wondered who was danger- 
ously ill that the doctor was in such a 
hurry. 

Mr. Hammond and his wife were never 
known to absent themselves from the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, and 
of course Mr. Hammond was much aston- 
ished that his wife continued her sewing 
so late. He fidgeted awhile, and then said: 

“It’s most time to go, Martha.” 

“I thought I wouldn’t go to-night. I 
have a big pile of mending to do, and I 
shall have it nearly done when you come 
back.” 

**Well, I'll read the new Scribner's.” 

‘Oh, you must go; we can’t both be 
absent. I want you to tell me about it.” 

He went, and his wife was waiting to 
hear about it, but he sat down without say- 
ing a word. 

**Did you have a full meeting?” 

‘*Full of men,” was the laconic answer. 
‘*T asked Carroll where his wife was, and 
he said he left her mending stockings, but 
she insisted on his coming; and then I 
asked Jennings, and his wife said the min- 
ister said the women ought to stay at 
home and do the mending, and she was 
going to stand by the minister if it took a 
leg, so I didn’t say any more; but there 
wasn’t a woman there, and I'm free to say 
the meeting wasn’t what it ought to be.” 

Nellie Cordis was ill, and Mr. Kenney 
called on some of the leading Jadies of 
the church to ask them to visit the sick 
girl, but each one had some home duty to 
attend to, so she could not possibly go. 
He felt sure of Hannah Keen, but though 
she said there was nothing she could not 
readily put off, she fully agreed with him 
that a ‘‘woman’s place was at home,” 
and she ought not to interfere in any way 
with man’s work. Nellie had the doctor 
and the pastor, and she understood they 
had notified her young man, and she 
didn’t see that they would need any of 
the women. 

Mr. Kenney made no more calls that 
day. 

Then it was told in the village that the 
great concert had not been a financial suc- 
cess, and the singers would hereafter give 
Quincetown a wide berth. 

Sundry errands that Mrs. Kenney had 
been accustomed to do herself were trans- 
ferred to her husband’s shoulders. He 
now was required to do the marketing, 
because the last number of the Woman’s 
Home said it was man’s work, and he 
should attend to it. 

Sunday came, but the women of the 
town didn’t come—to church, at least. 
The children were all in Sunday school, 
but one little girl said they’d had ‘‘com- 
pany dinner every day that week;” and 
another volunteered the remark that 
‘*Papa said he couldn’t pay the bills if 
they lived so high all the time, and 
mamma said she was just going to spend 
all her time, now she hadn’t to do any 
more church work, in getting things to 
eat; and papa said, ‘Hang it!’” 

Nobody could be found to get up the 
supper at the church; the secretary re- 
signed, the treasurer resigned, and the 
president drew up a set of resolutions to 
the effect that as so many of the ladies 
had increased home duties, it would be 
well to disband the church circle. The 
resolutions were adopted, but at Mrs. 
Kenney’s request they were laid on the 
table in order that the members might 
think the matter over. The secretary and 
treasurer agreed to hold the office till 
their successors were appointed. 

John Carey expected to marry Alice 
Green. Everybody in town knew it, and, 
moreover, everybody said it was a splen- 
did match—both members of the church, 





both prudent, helping the good cause in 








every way possible; both anxious to do | 


right and help others on the same road. 
John went to make his usual call on Alice, 
and was told that she had gone to bed 
with a raging headache, and had left a 
letter for him, He wondered, but opened 
the letter, finding therein his ring and a 
formal dismissal, giving as a reason that 
she must remain at home and take care of 
her parents, and that her mother agreed 
with her. 

‘John, I didn’t see you at church last 
Sunday. I missed you.” 

“I shall never go to hear you preach 
again. I don’t believe in a man whothinks 
& woman can’t go for pleasure or business 
where her husband or lover can ; and when 
it comes to breaking engagements and 
spoiling homes with your nonsensical 
ideas” —he turned away, afraid he should 
say something the minister would not 
like to hear. 

‘‘Why— why, John’ —but John was 
gone. 

He heard from his wife that Alice had 
broken her engagement, and he heard 
from another source the reason of his 
depleted audiences, and there were enough 
to tell him why Dr. Beals had seemed less 
friendly—there are always people to tell 
of things. 

One day Mr. Kenney brought a roll of 
manuscript to his wife, saying, ‘“‘I want 
you to take care of this and put it where I 
shall never see it again. I preached on 
that subject in all sincerity, and I know 
you, at least, believe me when I say it; 
but I also want to say that the views I 
put into that sermon do not fit this day 
and generation, and [ do not hold them 
myself now, as suited to this church. I 
ought never to have given that sermon.” 

He went to his study, and the roll went 
into the kitchen range. 

After dinner Mrs. Kenney made a few 
calls. 

Some weeks after, Mr. Kenney gave a 
notice from the pulpit to the effect that a 
vote was to be taken at the Wednesday 
night prayer-meeting to decide whether 
women should be admitted to the Confer- 
ence on the same footing with men, and 
he hoped everybody would go and vote 
for the ladies. He believed them to be 
efficient workers in the church; they had 
tilled well all the places they had tried to 
fill, and he knew of no reason why they 
should not do as well in other places. 

The official board will ask for the re- 
turn of Mr. Kenney another year.— Zion's 
Herald. 


+e — -——— 
THE PRESS ON THE SUFFRAGE HEARING, 


With numerous ‘‘heads’’ and illustra- 
tions, the Boston Globe and the Herald 
each made a prominent feature of the 
hearing on municipal suffrage at the State 
House last week. The Transcript also 
gave a full ceport, and the reports in the 
Advertiser and in the Post, though brief, 
were friendly. From the editorials ou 
the event we make the following excerpts. 
The Transcript said: 


“It looks as though voting is going 
to be the fashion, like bicycling,” said 
a tardy representative who could not 
get into the old Hall of Represerta- 
tives in the State House to-day be- 
cause of the great crowd. The man in 
the elevator had said he had taken up 
“about ten or twelve thousand women.” 
At any estimate the room was overwhelm- 
ingly crowded. The galleries overflowed. 
Atevery doorway a throng pressed, and 
groups of those who longed in vain to 
enter and ‘‘assist’’ at the historic scene 
stood about, patiently or impatiently, in 
the halls. 

‘*The hour has come,” said Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe,at the beginning of her speech, 
and that was the tone and temper of the 
meeting. ‘There was a gayety, a joyous- 
ness, a sniffing of triumph in the air, for 
the noble war horses of the forty years’ 
fray. Mrs. Livermore, presiding, was 
even wittier and happier in look and 
phrase than ever before. The whole affair 
seemed less like a hearing before Senators 
and Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts than like a prophetic 
rejoicing over the passage of the bill 
granting municipal suffrage to women. 
Senator Hoar's letter to Mr. Blackwell 
was read to hearty applause; the letter 
from Senators Wolcott and Teller, of Col- 
orado, to Senator Hoar. declaring that in 


| their State woman suffrage has proved 


‘San unqualified blessing,” was a banner 
of victory that was waved with vigor 
from the platform and cheered mightily 
from the floor. The legislators present, 
as seen from the gallery above the speak- 
ers, were not all convinced in advance. 
But the expression on all those upturned 
hundreds of faces of men and women, too, 
was the look which gives Massachusetts 
her place in history. In greater or less 
degree on every countenance was stamped 
the unselfish desire of following principle, 
the hope for larger freedom for others, 
for humanity, which made Massachusetts 
foremost in the movement which resulted 
in the physical and political freeing of the 
negroes. Not expediency, not only self- 
interest, not merely now and here, but 
the future and the hopes of the future all 
looked forth from those earnest eyes. 


The Globe said: ; 

The arguments presented by Mrs. 
Livermore, Lady Somerset and Julia 
Ward Howe in support of their claim 
were in general logical, forceful and con- 
vincing. So far as the representative of 
the opposition is concerned, the only 
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‘point’ he scored was in his declaratioa 
that certain women had been actuated by 
bigotry in voting for schorl committee 
candidates. This is unquesti»uably true. 
But because some men follow the dic- 


tates of prejudice when they mark their | 


ballots, does anybody suggest that all 
men should be disfranchised? We believe 
the msjority of the women who seek the 
ballot are at least as broad minded and 
liberal as the majority of men who now 
exercise the franchise. 


The Herald looks through smoked spec- 
tacles, and after admitting that the woman 
suffrage cause, ‘‘so far as popular sccept- 
ance of it is concerned, has made material 
advarces during the past ten or fifteen 
years,” goes on to make objections be- 
cause of the indifference of women and of 
the ‘‘sentimental character of the female 
vote.’ It says: 


When a cry is raised that our public 
school system is in danger, a large num- 
ber of women come out and vote, not as a 
rule for cool, unprejudiced men and w m- 
en, but for those who obtain the iudorse- 
ment of certain religious fanatics. if we 
had female suffrage, the Roman Catholic 
priests could be counted upon to control 
the vote of their female parishioners, 
while the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist ministers would in a large degree 
control the votes of the women who at- 
tended their churches. We should have a 
thoroughly needless irtensity and bitter 
ness carried into our political aftairs that 
would more than offset the effect produced 
by the more conscientious character of 
the female judgment on measures and 
candidates. Beside this, female influence 
in politics would certainly be directed in 
the way of accomplishing reforms through 
legislation, which, if they are ever to be 
permanently attained, must be accom- 
plished by the much harder, slower, but 
more certain, process of individual en- 
lightenment and personal improvement. 
One of the great troubles of our political 
System at the present time, both in the 
State and nation, comes from the power 
possessed at the polls by right-intentioned 
but misinformed persons, and female 
suffrage could not fail to add enormously 
to the number of these. 

The Post said: 

It was a gallant disp'ay that the woman 
suffragists made at the opening of their 
anpual campaign at the State House... . 
If the suffragists can convince this Legis- 
lature that municipal suffrage for women 
will help the Republican party more than 
it will harm it, they stand a fair chance of 
getting what they ask. If they cannot 
show this, they have no chanceat all. Not 
even Lady Somerset's title will move 
these hard-heerted, practical politicians. 
Municipal suffrage for women was lost 
last year because the Republican mana- 
gers saw in it danger to the party. If 
they see the same thing this year, all this 
brilliant campaign will go for nothing. 


The Saturday Bvening Gazette stands up 
to its well-known opinion as follows: 

The women never stormed Beacon Hill 
so vigorously as they did at last Wed- 
nesday’s hearing on woman suffrage. As 
has been often repeated, there is no argu- 
ment in equity or natural justice against 
the ballot for women. The only reply to 
the pleadings of the suffrage advocates 
comes from those who seem to assume 
that, because some women do not want 
the ballot, those who do want it should be 
deprived of it. But people still cling to 
their prejudices long after argument has 
left no solid ground for them to rest upon, 
and institutions are ultimately changed 
through the silent and steady processes of 
growth; but growth is chic fly stimulated 
by persistent protest in behalf of truth. 
The women are going to win the whole 
battle yet, and victory draws nearer and 
nearer to a realization as the forces of 
progress multiply and strengthen. 





| 
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REPORTS OF LEAGUES, 


We continue our reports of Massachu- 
setts Leagues for 1894: 


EAST BOSTON, 


At the annual meeting a report was,made 
of the usual meetings through the year. 
Interest had been sustained, and much 
effort made in securing signatures of those 
favorable to the cause. Asa result those 
of most of our leading business men were 
secured. One of the practical results of 
the work of the League, has been this 
year, the defeat of the Senator from the 
district who was hostile to suffrage, and 
the election of those friendly to the cause. 
Great effort has been made on the part of 
the members of the League to secure 
proper representation, and in this case 
the defeated candidate acknowledged the 
strength of the opposition of the women. 

ELIZABETH R. MCPHERSON. 


SHARON, 


The Sharon League is a young, but ro 
bust society, organized Oct. 29, 1894, 
with twenty-eight members. We dis 
tricted our town and assigned each dis- 


| trict to a member of our League, who can- 


vassed for new members. We have already 


| gained thirteen and the promise of more. 








Our meetings, held monthly in the homes 
of different members, are well attended, 
and have proven not only instructive but 
also delightful socially. We had at one 
meeting an excellent address by Hon. 
Bushrod Morse, who has represented us in 
the Legislature, and is an active worker 
for woman suffrage, At another meeting 
Mrs. Swallow, of Hyde Park, conducted 4 
parliamentary drill, which abounded in 
information andfun. We are also arrang- 
ing for a course of study in town, count 
and State affairs, then politics in general. 
We have secured in a local paper of large 
circulation a weekly column devoted to 
the interests of our League and the cause 
at large. We have also a paid-up sub- 
scription to fifty copies of the Woman's 
Column for one year, to be sent to pro- 
gressive people in the five towns com- 
prising our representative district, hoping 
in this way to create a sentiment favor- 
able to formation of woman suffrage 
Leagues. We have obtained permission 
to place arack in the Sharon depot to 
contain ‘‘temperance literature, etc.” The 
‘‘ete.”” [which being interpreted means 
woman suffrage literature] may some- 
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es predominate. The Senator from 
our district, a gentleman and a scholar. 
paturally votes for woman suffrage, and I 
pelieve has always done so; the same is 
true of ove of our Representatives, and 
we hope of both. As the first meeting of 
our League was held only two weeks be- 
fore the Fair, we had little time to work 
for that, still we contributed goods and 
money to the amount of about $15. Our 
next League meeting is to be heid in the 
town hall, with good music and short 
addresses. 

We think this report shows pretty good 
sweeping even for a ‘‘new broom,” and it 
by no means tells all the work we have 
actually done. We believe that hard work 
and plenty of it will keep our ‘*broom” 
new indefinitely. 

Lit1as CLOCK DAVENPORT, Sec. 


CONCORD. 


The Concord Woman Suffrage League 
has met regularly once a month, as has 
been its custom since our organization 
pearly eight years ago. Our working 
ear begins the last Saturday of Septem- 
ce and ends the last of June. We 
have always an entertainment commit- 
tee also an extra entertainment com- 
mittee. The first looks principally to 
securing lectures, the latter for any- 
thing that it may deem profitable and in- 
structive. Hon. F. B. Sanborn gave us 
a lecture on the silver question. Mr. 
Frederick May Holland furnished an in- 
structive paper on minority representa- 
tion. We also had Miss Spence from 
South Australia to speak on effective vot- 
ing. We closed our work for the season 
wih a lawn party, the entertainment 
of which was a discussion for and against 
woman suffrage; only one remonstrant 
spoke, his objection being ‘‘inexped- 
iency.”” The social which followed we 
believe was profitable as well as pleasant. 
Mr. George Bartlett, with courteous 
good nature, wrote a poem for the occe- 
sion. We collected in our mite boxes 
$9.21 for Kansas. The vear before we 

ave Miss Henshaw $20 for the Lucy 

tone Birthday Fund. At our November 
meeting our president read a paper on 
“The Issues of Our Last Election.’”” We 
always furnish a copy of the WOoMAN’s 
JOURNAL for the library. Our workers, 
although not as numerous as we could 
wish, are strong in the faith that equal 
rights for every citizen will eventually 
prevail. ANNA H. BURRILL, Sec. 


<~e+—_— 
CALIFORNIA NEWS. 





The Pacific Ensign quotes Governor 
Budd, who was inaugurated early this 
month, as saying: 

Wherever women’s liberties and wel- 
fare are at stake, as in insane asylums and 
normal schools, women ought to be on 
the boards that control them. I think 
there ought to be at least one woman 
hysician in each of the insane asylums. 

ere are plenty of women in this State 
who are noted for their ability and phi- 
lanthropy. They are willing to devote 
their time to the public, and I shall offer 
some of them positions. In the normal 
schools they can also be of great service, 
and [ think I shall appoint some good 
women there. 

A resolution in favor of woman suffrage 
was discussed and adopted at a city and 
county temperance mass-meeting at Los 
Angeles, Cal., last month. Some eight or 
ten clergymen took prominent part in the 
meeting. 


A successful suffrage meeting was held 
at San Pedro, Cal., the evening of Dec. 10 
in the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Alice 
Moore McComas made an address which 
was so well received that at its close, 
when the audience was called upon to 
endorse the suffrage resolution of the late 
national W. C. T. U. Convention, they 
voted for it unanimously. 

Rev. H. C. Culton preached a sermon 
at Winters on Dec. 22d (the crusade anni- 
versary), in which he strongly advocated 
the ballot for women. It was published 
inthe Woodland Home Alliance, the W. C. 
T. U. paper of Yolo County, where women 
pay $30,000 taxes per year. ‘Yet,’ said 
Mr. Culton, ‘these women can have 
nothing to say as to what shall be done 
with this money. Taxation without rep- 
resentation is as unjust to-day as it was 
in the early history of our country.” 

F. M. A. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE WORK IN OHIO. 


The school suffrage law passed by the 
Ohio Legislature last May was s0 care- 
fully considered that it was thought its 
constitutionality could not be questioned, 
but a test case has already been made. 
Mrs. Earnhart, wife of a State Senator, 
having registered last autumn as a school 
suffrage citizen, has now been sued at 
Columbus in the Common Pleas Court by 
& male elector, he claiming that she can- 
not vote under the Ohio constitution. The 
Case will be carried to the Supreme Court 
tor decision. 

Secretary of State Taylor has written a 
circular letter in reply to questions asking 
for instructions for the guidance of wom- 
en in making nominations of and voting 
for members of school boards. He is of 
the opinion that women may nominate 
Candidates distinctively of their own, pro- 
vided they certify to the board of deputy 
State supervisors the party or political 
Principles represented by the candidate. 
Elections will be conducted the same as 
heretofore, except that there must be sep- 
arate ballot, ballot-box and tally sheet for 
the school election. Under the ballot 





law emblems can only be adopted by 
State conventions of political parties. 
The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been a strong educational force 
for twenty-six years. At its monthly 
meeting a digest of the effort made in 
furtherance of its object in the United 
States and foreign countries is always 
an important part of the programme. In 
addition to its work in behalf of the school 
suffrage bill, it has given financial aid to 
Kansas and New York during the past 
year. It held a notable meeting on the 
last Fourth of July, where a new woman’s 
declaration of Independence was read, and 
many interesting addresses made. The 


| Suffrage Hall was decorated with flags 


and golden drapery. Upon a field of blue 
were emblazoned two stars, representing 
Wyoming and Colorado, where women 
have all citizens’ rights, and one point 
represented Ohio. The floral decorations 
were red, white and blue. The next 
effort of the Association will be to work 
in harmony with the State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, to secure a constitutional amend- 
ment erasing the word ‘‘male” from Arti- 
cle V, Section 1, of the Ohio constitution. 

The Toledo Blade, from which much of 
the above news has been obtained, gives 
excellent reports of suffrage meetings, 


and Miss Emily Bouton, of its editorial 


staff, frequently furnishes convincing 
arguments and irrefutable facts in sup- 
port of the movement. F.M A. 
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AEMENIAN STATISTICS, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having noticed the official reports of 
the Turkish legation at Washington, 
placing the number of Armenian subjects 
of Turkey at 900,000, I should like to give 
a few statistics. These statistics are com- 
piled from the most reliable sources, and 
are those presented at the Berlin Congress 
of 1876, and admitted by the Porte as a 
minimum number. 

The total estimate of Armenians in Tur- 
key was given as 3,800,000, but a modest 
computation named it as 3,000,000. 

Now, how has this number of 3,000,000 
become reduced to 900,000? It is esti- 
mated by good authority that since 1876, 
22,000 Armenians have been destroyed by 
the Turks and Kurds; but the number 
has never been placed as high as these 
figures would seem to indicate. Now, it 
must be either one thing or the other. 
Either the Turks have destroyed this num- 
ber—3,000,000—900 ,000—2,100,000—or else 
the number they are now giving out in 
their report is absolutely false, which I 
believe to be the case. 

The following table shows how the 
3,000,000 Armenians referred to are dis- 
tributed : 


In Turkish Major Armenia. ...... 1,330,000 
In Armenia Minor........++6+6 670,000 
Bm Aole Blmer. «ce cee eee eses ,000 


At Constantinople and in the Balkan 
Peninsula 


ee CeCe evansve oes . 


3,000,000 

The following figures show further the 

distribution of the different races in Major 

Turkish Armenia as constituted by the 
treaty of San Stefano: 

VILAYETS OR DISTRICTS OF ERZEROUM AND VAN. 


Apmpemehs. ccc ce eceesecsese 1,150,000 
:. rerrrecrerrar «++ 400,000 
Oe 2 See ee ee 80,000 
rrr re? eee ee 5,000 
Pe 6 e526 600 O68 9 06 6 6 14,000 
Yazas (savage tribe) ....-.+++-+ 33,000 
Yesidis (sun worshippers). . 13,000 
Kintchoucs (nomad tribe)... ....- 3, 
1,698,000 
NORTHERN PORTION OF THE VILLAGE OF DIARB- 
BEKIR. 
a ee a a ae 180,000 
| Pe ee ae ee 130,000 
Serr eee ee ee 40,000 
a” a e 8,000 
MS wh OK eee SRE KR ER HSS 2,300 
pee er ee ee ee 000 
362,300 


I give the population of these two dis- 
tricts in detail, as they represent the very 
core of Armenian territory, and it is a 
significant fact that it was in this territory 
that the massacre was perpetrated. 

In addition to these, there remain the 
Armenians scattered in countries other 
than Turkey. 


The Russian Almanac for 1887 esti- 
mates the number of those who in- 





habit Bussia, 08. 02 ccc ccc 1,807,907 
In Persia it is estimated there are from 

WOO GP OR 6 cee eon se tees 225,000 
In India, Java or China. ........ 40,000 
Austro-Hungary.....-+.+eeees 30,000 
Europe, America, Africa........ 97,000 
Armenians under Turkey.......- 3,000,000 

Total Armenians on the globe. . . . 5,199,907 


M. H. GULESIAN, 
Secretary United Friends of Armenia. 
Boston, Jn. 28, 1895. 
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THE RED CROSS. 


“The Red Cross,”’ is the title of a pam- 
phlet issued by the American National 
Red Cross. Its origin, international char- 
acter, development, and history are de- 
scribed by Laura M. Doolittie, with an 
address by Clara Barton, its president, 
and a fine portrait of her. 





NEW ENGLAND CREMATION SOCIETY. 


The public meeting held by the New Eng- 
land Cremation Society in Boston, on Jan- 
uary 15, showed a decided advance of pub 
lic opinion in favor of incineration rather 
than burial of the bodies of the dead. A 
large audience gathered to hear the speak- 
ers who were leading and thoughtful men. 
Rev. George Hodges, dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, made 
the first address of the evening. Refer- 
ting to the great change of sentiment that 
had come about in the seventeen years since 
cremation was first introduced into this 
country, he expressed himself warmly in 
sympathy with the movement. He sug- 
gested that the old custom of having the 
last resting place within the walls of the 
church could be revived, since the ashes 
of the dead could be placed there without 
any danger to the living; or some such 
building as the Pantheon might be erected, 
which could be made beautiful with works 
of art and Scripture texts, where the liv- 
ing could go to commune with the dead. 
He also took up the spiritual side of the 
question, and thought cremation best ex- 
emplified the supremacy of the soul. 
Cremation brought thoughts of the soul 
ascending, while the grave had a tendency 
to cause gloom. 

Rev. Chas. G. Ames followed with a 
strong plea for making children familiar 
with the thought of cremation in a way 
that would do away with the old horror 
which the grave inspired in children’s 
minds. 

Dr. John Homans, second, made an ex- 
cellent address, in which he stated that 
there had been eighty-seven cremations 
already at the new crematory erected by 
the Massachusetts Cremation Society, at 
Forest Hills, near Boston. If the increase 
in cremations should be as great propor- 
tionally during the coming years as it had 
been during the past seventeen years, it 
would be the rule and burial the exception 
in 1910. He spoke etrongly of the disre- 
spect to bodies of the dead when old 
graveyards are opened. 

Letters were read by the secretary, Rev. 
John A. Bevington, from Prof. F. J. 
Child, of Harvard College, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Mrs. Margaret Deland and 
Richard H. Dana. It is the earnest wish of 
the society to extend an interest in this re- 
form throughout New England. All can 
obtain the leaficts published by the So. 
ciety by addressing its secretary, P. O. 
Box 2436, Boston. M.L. OC. 





HUMOROUS. 


Maude—Our engagement is a secret. 
Lena—So everybody tells me.— Brooklyn 
Life. 


‘*How do you distinguish an old fowl 
from a young one?” “By the teeth.” 
“Come now, no joking; fowls have no 
teeth.” ‘But I have.” 


Hotel Clerk—What were you pounding on 
the door of Number Seven for just now? 
Bell Boy—To wake the man. He wants 
to go by the six o’clock train. Didn’t 
I tell you that the train was five hours 
late? Yes, but how was the man going 
to know it unless somebody told him. 


“Niver again,” said Mr. Dolan, ‘‘not 
even if Oi get to be as rich as the Vander- 
bilts, will Oi take me clothes till a Chinese 
laundry.” ‘An’ phy not?” asked Mrs. 
Dolan. ‘'Because Oi hov a suspicion that 
the wroitin’ he put an the ticket is some- 
thin’ personal. An’ be the looks av it it’s 
moighty uncomplemintary.” 


Harry is the youngest of the family, the 
only boy among several girls, and some- 
times the superior advantages of girls 
seem to weigh heavily on his youthful 
mind. The other day we heard him say 
thoughtfully to himself: ‘‘ Women always 


first! I wonder why God didn’t make 
‘em first. But He didn’t. He made Adam 
firet.” 


‘*I do detest these girls who think they 
know how to be sarcastic,” said Georgie. 
‘‘Which one is it this time?” asked Willie. 
‘sGrace Brown Jones. I sent her a picture 
of myself in my football rig, and what do 

ou think she said of it?” ‘Give it up. 

hat’s the answer?” ‘She said it looked 
ike a sausage garnished with a chrysan- 
themum.”’—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Judge Gary was once consulted by a small 
manufacturer who had had trouble with 
his employees. He was aclose-fisted fel- 
low in all his business dealings, and espe- 
cially in his dealings with his employees, 
and they had gone out on a strike just at 
a time when he had secured a contract to 
do certain work. The strike would force 
him to throw up the contract at consider- 
able financial loss. ‘‘That doesn’t seem 
right,” he said at last. ‘*No, it doesn’t,” 
acquiesced the judge. ‘‘Some one ought 
to be responsible for such losses.” 
‘Yes, some one ought to be,” admitted 
the judge. ‘‘And there ought to be some 
way of preventing them.” Again the 
judge acquiesced, and the man went on: 
‘‘Now you’re posted on the law; what 
would you advise me to do?” ‘Pay liv- 
ing wages,” replied the judge. 








NOW I8 THE TIME. 


The benefit to be derived from a good 
medicine in early spring is undoubted, 
but many people neglect taking any until 
the approach of warmer weather, when 
they wilt like a tender flower in a hot sun. 
Something must be done to purify the 
blood, overcome that tired feeling and 
give necessary strength. Vacation is 
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earnestly longed for, but many weeks, 
perhaps months, must elapse before rest 
can be indulged in. To impart strength, 
and to give a feeling of health and vigor 
throughout the system, there is nothing 
equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It seems 
perfectly adapted to overcome that pros- 
tration caused by change of season, 
climate or life, and while it tones and 
sustains the system it purifies and reno- 
vates the blood. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFrrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Piain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How women voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal) 
» Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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~NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLpEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 





MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataiogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 








PHILADELPHIA, 
45th Annual Session opens Sent. 26,94. A four years’ 
Quizzes, Labora and 


ce course of Lectures, 
ical work be a superior advantages to A 


Hospitals. A 
Deas, 131 8. 18th 8t., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE NX. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1854. 
Four years’ od couree. Lectures, — Labo- 
pny Aye and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information SPRY to 

a 


LACKWELL, M.D., 
1 Bast 18th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women 4nd children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
eescu Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at So 


T free 

SS at nee anne Ls 6 + te om ‘ 
ectures given ay evenings at 7, ris 

from 15 to 20 years of age. sf . 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical potting and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


. Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, pommenste ove lyrics, with effective 
eee ents. Sheet-music size. 75 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and Coranen eas. Vol. 1, 55 "on Vol. 2, 52 num- 

rs. Each, heavy per, cents 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00. . 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of H 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, pomnalae 


6é 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is notachild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an ex 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for descriptive circular of novelttes in vocal 
aad taunted Gane = 


























cents, 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon S»eaker, 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, —— by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWBLLE, and Lvory 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journas 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 











JOHNSON & SMITH. 


vaid, 50 cents. 
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ARE POLITICAL WOMEN ATTRACTIVE 
TO MEN? 


There is one solemn warning that the 
women of America have had dinned into 
their ears for the last half century or more. 
It is that if they value their womanly 
charms and feminine fascinations, they 
will keep out of politics. They have been 
assured, with the eloquence man can com- 
mand, that fe the soul of ‘‘Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife,”’ there is nothing so 
repulsive, so totally unattractive, as the 
political woman. Women have meekly 
listened to this warning; and regulating 
their lives in the fear of ‘‘The great god 
‘Man,’ ”’ they have kept themselves afar off 
from the forbidden realm of politics. Not 
one mother’s daughter in five hundred has 
had discernment enough to see the immense 
egotism,tbe unbounded impertinence, that 
lurks behind the prohibition. Man has 
taken it for granted that his approbation 
was worth more to woman than the 
approval of her conscience, the satisfac- 
tion of her sense of justice, or the develop- 
ment of her highest powers of mind and 
soul; and alas! man has not ‘reckoned 
without his host” in this matter. Remove 
masculine opposition to women in politics ; 
let the majority of men begin to sing the 
praises of the political woman, and re- 
monstrants would straightway become as 
rare as black pearls. Behind every re- 
monstrant petition, behind every coward 
woman who cherishes a political opinion 
but dares not avow it, behind every femi- 
nine novel that holds up to ridicule the 
cause of woman’s rights, behind every 
newspaper woman who writes syndicate 
letters in abuse of the woman movement 
and its leaders, I see the cowering fear of 
man’s disapproval, the hysteric dread of 
becoming repulsive to men, the dogged 
determination to be attractive to the 
greatest possible number of men, no mat- 
ter what sacrifices of principle, patriotism, 
duty, or conscience this may entail. 

In the name of historical knowledge 
and common sense, where is there any 
foundation for the idea that an interest in 
politics makes women unattractive to 
men? 

Shades of Cleopatra, Marie Stuart, 
Elizabeth Tudor, Maintenon, Pompadour, 
and a hundred others! Some of the men 
and women of America have forgotten the 
history lessons they learned when they 
were little boys and girls. Come back, 
O women of history, from your Purgatorio 
or your Paradiso, wherever you may be, 
and tell these forgetful ones how you 
played with kingdoms as you played with 
men’s hearts; how you wove and unwove 
political intrigues as deftly as you em- 
broidered tapestry; how you wrestled 
with ‘principalities and powers,” and 
guided the reins of governments with 
fingers that never lacked a lover’s ring or 
a lover’s kiss. Ah, if the dead could come 
back, you would have returned long ago 
to defend yourselves against the terrible 
indictment of being unattractive to men 
because you were concerned in politics, in 
“the administration of public and na- 
tional affairs.” Fancy the laughter of 
these much-loved political women, if any 
envious remonstrant in the land of shadow 
should throw such an accusation in their 
fair faces. How quickly would Anthony 
and Rizzio and Essex and Louis be sum- 
moned to help disprove the shallow fal- 


lacy ! 

French history contains two romances 
more exquisite than anything in fiction. 
As the heroine in each is a political 
woman, the stories are here reproduced 
for the perusal of the people who say that 
politics is fatal to womanly charms and 
graces: 

In the days of the French Revolution 
there lived a beautiful woman, Jeanne 
Marie Philipon, afterwards known as 
Madame Roland. As daughter, wife and 
mother her character left nothing to be 
desired. France at that day held thou- 
sands of ‘‘womanly” women, dear domes- 
tic animals who spun, wove, embroidered, 
sewed, swept, dusted, scrubbed, cooked, 
and died, all within the sacred limits of 
‘‘woman’s sphere.” Yet the historians of 
that generation and succeeding genera- 
tions have allowed these women to perish 
nameless and forgotten, while they have 
exhausted the vocabulary of praise in 
delineating the virtue, the wit, the elo- 
quence, the beauty, the fascinations of 
Jeanne Roland, a woman who presided 
over political meetings, who wrote polit- 
ical documents, who cherished political 
ideals, and was through her husband, and 
in her own person, the acknowledged 
leader of a political party—the Girondiste. 
I do not think the remonstrant existed in 
those days, but if she did, and if she had 
gone to Madame Roland with her little 
petition directed against woman in poli- 
tics, one can fancy the French patriot tak- 
ing it from her hands, tearing it into frag- 
ments, and trampling on them in magni- 
ficent scorn. 

In the course of the political events in 
which she was the central figure, Mad- 
ame Roland met her death. Her last words 
have passed into literature along with the 
utterances of prophets, heroes, martyrs, 
and statesmen, and her name will live as 
long as there is a heart to appreciate 
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patriotism and a pen to commemorate it. 

When Monsieur Roland’s wife was guil- 
lotined, what did he do? According to the 
prevailing theory, he should have given 
thanks to Almighty God for deliverance 
from the thrall of a politician in petti- 
oats, and he should have contracted at 
once an alliance with a gentle domestic 
‘*womanly” woman who would know her 
sphere and keep within it. History does 
not tell us whether Jeanne Roland sewed 
on Monsieur’s buttons and mended his 
socks, as a dutiful wife should do. It 
merely says that she was the leader of a 
political party, and that, when she died, 
her husband committed suicide from grief 
at her loss. 

The second story is very like the first: 
Gontemporary with Madame Roland was 
another political woman, Charlotte Cor- 
day; young, gifted, and even more beau- 
tiful than Jeanne Roland. An old man 
who had seen her immediately after the 
assassination of Marat, was once asked 
as to her reputed loveliness. ‘‘ Beautiful!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ay, there are none such 
now.” She had many offers of marriage, 
but refusing them all she gave herself up 
heart and soul to the service of the Giron- 
dist party; and, inspired by a patriotism 
us sublime as it was misguided, she did not 
hesitate to stain her hands in the blood of 
the tyrant, Marat. Young, beautiful, but 
a politician and a murderess. Surely if 
her political career did not make her 
odious to men, her crime might have done 
so. Yet when she met the fate of 
Madame Roland with the same exalted 
heroism, two hearts broke for her. One 
— De Franquelin—‘‘died of grief on 
hearing of her fate,’”’ and his last request 
was ‘‘that her portrait and a few letters he 
had received from her might be buried 
with him;” the other—Adam Luz—saw 
her for the first time when she was on 
her way to the scaffold, fell violently in 
love with her, deliberately committed a 
deed which caused his arrest, and, when 
thrown into prison, exclaimed passion- 
ately: ‘‘I am going to die for her!’ 
Think of falling in love with a woman in 
the midst of a howling political mob; 
think of the hideousness of the scene, the 
degradation, the commonness of every 
accessory ; think what infinite trouble the 
“summer girl” and ‘‘winter giri” nowa- 
days give themselves in the effort to win 
a lover; consider how they surround 
themselves with picturesqueness and ele- 
gance ; how many Paris bonnets and mod- 
ish gowns they sacrifice in the struggle; 
then picture poor Charlotte Corday emerg- 
ing from her prison cell in the “toilette of 
death’’—her beautiful hair rudely cropped 
by the executioner’s hands, her form clad 
in the horrible red chemise kept for con- 
demned assassins; and then try to imag- 
ine what must have been the intense wo 
manly charm, the irresistible fascination 
of this political woman, who could tri- 
umph over the vulgarity of such external 
circumstances, and win hearts in the face 
of an ignominious political execution. 

Political women not attractive to men? 
Who can fathom the depth of historical 
ignorance that lies in such an assertion? 
Say rather, that if we could find a parallel 
to the loves of Romeo and Juliet, Abelard 
and Eloise, we must turn to the yellow 
love letters in the escritoires of the women 
who lived and died in the arena of politics. 

And not only have political women in 
every age of the world inspired the most 
ardent and lasting passions in the hearts of 
men, but they have always been one of 
the highest inspirations to every form of 
art. ‘*The Madonna and the Child” is not 
a more favored subject for poet and 
painter than are the Maid of Orleans and 
Marie Stuart. Destroy the books that 





have been written about the political wo- 
man, the pictures that have been painted 
of her, the songs that have been sung in | 
her praise, and the world would lose 
some of its most treasured masterpieces. 

The lot of the political woman is not 
without its disadvantages. But lack of 
love is not one of them. A downy couch 
in one’s private apartment is preferable 
to the stake and the guillotine as a death- 
bed. The applause of the multitude is 
easier to bear than its execration. But 
so long as historians record her matchless 
virtues, and poets sing of her beauty; so 





long as dramatists call her back to life in 
their immortal pages, and painters ideal- 
ize her on canvas, and, above all, so long 
as true husbands and true lovers worship 
her in life and die in her death, the politi 
cal woman can afford to smile at the pop- 
ular fajlacy that she is not attractive to 
men. Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
Bowling Green, Xy. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
by the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association at its annual meeting 
in Atlanta. Feb, 2. 1895: 

The following officers were elected: 


OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT: Susan B. Anthony. 

VICE-PRESIDENT: Rev. Anna Shaw. 

CORRESPONDING SEC. : Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery. 

RECORDING SEC : 
well. 

TREASURER: Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton. 

AupiToRS: Josephine K. Henry, Mrs. 
Annie Diggs. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, must be a govern- 
ment composed equally of men and women; that 
the equal co-operation of the sexes is essential 
alike to a happy home, a refined society, a Chris- 
tian church, and a democratic State 

2. That the National- \merican Woman Suf- 
frage Association believes that organization is 
the watchword for the hour; but while syste- 
matically working on this line, reminds its mem- 
bers that personal effort, based on a strong feel- 
ing of individual responsibility, is the foundation 
of ultimate success. 

3. That we seek the active co-operation of all 
organ’zations of men and of women which are 
in sympathy with the principles of political 
equality. 

4. That we petition Congress to secure to the 
women of this Republic, by appropriate legisla- 
tation, the full rights of c.tizenship guaranteed 
to them under the Constitution. 

56. That we extend our hearty congratulations 
to Idaho, on the recent action of its Legislature 
in favor of woman's enfranchisement. 

6. That we express our appreciation of the 
action of the men of Utah and of all other men, 
who are assisting the women of the country in 
their struggle for the ballot. 

7. That we extend our sympathy to the women 
of New York and Kansas for their victory 
deferred in the recent campaigns of toeir enfran- 
chisement, and while recognizing the manly and 
able support given by the minorities in those 
States, we deplore the action of the majorities as 
arbitrary and unjust. 

8. That we congratulate the State of Kentucky 
upon the beneficial influence of women as sown 
in the campaign of last year, and we call atten- 
tion to the fact that were women enfranchised 
such campaigns would no longer be needed. 

9. That we congratulate the Women’s Muni- 
cipal League of the city of New York, on its 
vaiuable and efficient work during the recent 
campaign in the cause of good government; that 
we recommend the formation of societies for 
politica! study. 

10. Chat we celebrate the birthday of our be- 
loved Honorary President, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, on Nov. 12, 1895, in such a manner as 
shall hereafter be decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

1l. That we congratulate Mrs. Holley of Colo- 
rado upon the success of her bill for raising the 
age of protection from sixteen to twenty-one 
years, and upon the fact that the first bill ever 
introduced by a woman Representative in a 
State Legisluture was for protection of girls. 

12. ihat in the apathy with which the civilized 
nations bound by treaty to protect the Christian 
suljects of Turkey have received the tidings of 
the massacre of many thousand Armenian 
Christians by Turkish troops, we see a new 
proof of the urgent need that the more humane 
half of the people should be represented in gov- 
ernment. 

13. That we avail ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the Woman's Congress of the com- 
ing Atlanta Exposition for the propagation of 
our principles. 

14. That we recognize with admiration and 
gratitude the energy, activity, and sacrifice of 
the Howard sisters, Miss H. Augusta Howard, 
Mrs. Miriam Howard Du Bose and Mrs. Claudia 
Howard Maxwell, in behalf of our cause, and 
tender our appreciative thanks to them for the 
generous hospitality and complete arrangements 
that have signalized this convention, and to all 
others who by support and service have contrib- 
uted to its success. 

15. Chat we thank the press for the full reports, 
which have added greatly to the interest and 
attendance, and the railroads and hotels which 
have favored us with reduced rates. 

16, ‘Chat we congratulate the women of Illinois 
upon their recent successful campaign, resulting 
in the election by the votes of the whole people of 
a woman as a Trustee of the State University. 

17. That we welcome South Australia, which 
has joined the ranks of the woman suffrage States 
by its recent extension of full equality to women, 
thereby following the glorious example of its 
sister State, New Zealand. 


The following memorial resolutions were 
oftered by Mrs. Colby, and adopted : 


Since our last Convention our Association has 
lost by death a number of members whose devo- 
tion to the cause of woman's liberty has contrib- 
uted largely to the position woman holds to-day, 
and whose labors are a part of the history of 
this great struggle for the amelioration of her 
condition. 

Among these beloved friends and co-workers 
three stood, each as the foremost representative 
in a distinct line of action: Mrs. Myra Bradwell 
of Chicago, Lll., Virginia L. Minor of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Amelia Bloomer of Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Mrs. Myra Bradwell was the first woman to 
make a test case with regard to the civil rights 
of women, and to prove that the disfranchised 
citizen is unprotected. Mrs. Bradwell prepared 
herself for the legal profession, but upon appli- 
cation was denied admission to the bar of Illi 
nois. She appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where her case was ably presented 
by Hon. Matthew Carpenter, United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. [he decision was adverse ; 
but a few years later, largely because of the 
persistent efforts of Mrs. Bradwell, the Legis- 
lature of Lilinois passed a law admitting women 
to practise in the courts of the State. Mrs. 
Bradwell was editor of the Legal News for many 
years and the legal reports she prepared were 
recognized as authority. A few years ago, in 
recognition of her avility, the Supreme Court of 
lilinois voluntarily tendered her admission on 
ber original application. 

The special importance of Mrs. Minor’s con- 
nection with the suffrage work lies in the fact 
that she first formulated and enunciated the 
idea that women have the right to vote under 
the United States Constitution. In 1872 she 
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applied to be registered as a legal voter in St. 


Louig, Mo. Her name heing refused, she brought 
suit against the ¢fficer of registration, and pro- 
ceeded to cite in her petition articles and clauses 
of the United States Coustitution to show that 
no distinction should be made between citizens 
as to their privileges and immunities. Being 
denied in the Circuit Court Mrs. Minor took her 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where it was ably argued by her husband, 
Francis Minor. Her claim as a citizen of the 
United States to the exercise of the citizen’s 
right of suffrage was thus placed on record be- 
fore the highest tribunal of the land. The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court was again adverse, 
and thus both civil and political rights of women 
were denied through mere prejudice and custom ; 
in direct violation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 

Mrs. Minor thoroughly understood the legal 
argument in her case, and has made many able 
presentations of i: before suffrage conventions 
and legislative bodies, thus shaping the policy of 
the Association to stand on the basic grouna of 
woman's fundamental right to vote as a citizen 
of the United States. 

Mrs. Amelia Bioomer was the first woman to 
own and edit a parser vevoted to woman suffrage 
and temperance, the Lily, published in Seneca 
Falls, New York. She was also an eloquent 
lecturer for both these reforms and one of the 
first women to hold an office under Government 
as deputy postmaster. The costume which ears 
her name she did not originate, but wore and 
advocated for a number of years. his sensi- 
ble and hygienic but mucn-ridiculed dress, was 
very similar to the fashionable bicycle dress of 
to-day. 

Of the noble band that started with us in 1848 
but few now remain. As one after another 
drops from our ranks, we need not with the sad 
poet ask, 

**Who shall fill our vecant places? 
Who sbali sing our songs to-night ?” 
fora host of young women are already on the 
stage of action, better equipped than were our 
p oacers to plead their own cases in the courts, 
the halis of legislation, the pulpit and the press. 

Within the last year not only have these hervic 
women passed from our midst, but we mourn 
the loss of tue earthly support of such faitoful 
and distinguished adherents to the cause of 
woman's freedom as Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery, 
Illinois; Mrs. H. S. W. Moore, Vermont; Mr. 
O. G. Peters, Ohio; Mra. Emeline Lyman Wol- 
cott, Wisconsin; Mrs Frances W. Titus, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Sarah B. Bowker and Miss Harriet 
Lemist, Massachusetts; Gen. Esterbrook, Ne- 
braska; Hon. John M. Broomall, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Helen Jarvis. New York; Elizabeth R. La 
Fetra, New Jersey. 

Resolved, That the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in convention assembled, 
desires to express the sympathy of its members 
with the family and friends of those of our co- 
adjutors who, during the last year, have veen 
calied to another sphere of action. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution and 
remarks be sent by our Secretary to those who 
have suffered this great affliction. 


———__—~@— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


CAMBRIDGE —The annual meeting of 
the Cambridge League was held with 
Mrs. Otis 8. Brown, Massachusetts Ave., 
Thursday, Jan. 31. The :flicers were 
voted in by the Australian plan, and the 
voting precivct was prettily decorated 
with the suffrage color, members of the 
nominating committee serving as precinct 
officers. ‘I'he ballots were printed in due 
form. There were two candidates ‘for 
each office. The following list was 
elected : 

President—Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. M. F. Walling, Mrs. 
Carolyn P. Chase, Rev. Clark R. Moor. 

Recording Secretary -Mrs. A. E. Spencer. 

rapeniny Secretary—Mrs. Annie Auer- 
bach. 

Treasurer — Miss Ellie Needham. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Wm. A .Bancroft, 
Mrs. Ada J. Lloyd, Mrs. Dora F. Akerman, 
Mrs Lizzie E. Starr. 

There was a large attendance of the 
League. The secretary reported thirteen 
meetings during the year. The treasurer 
reported $245 as the result of the table at 
the Fair, and $25 sent to Kansas, and the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL sent to one reading- 
room in Cambridge. Several new plans 
of work were suggested. 








THE DRAMA. 


Houuis.—On Monday evening, Feb. 11, 
Mr. Nat C. Goodwin will present at the 
Hollis Street Theatre his latest and great- 
est success, ‘‘David Garrick,” by T. W. 
Robertson. The story is well told, and 
the work of Goodwin is delightful. Mr. 
Goodwin has been well known for his 
ability to cause people to laugh; in fact, 
his name is a simile for a emile, but in 
this pathetic little sketch he has made 
many eyes bright with moisture. Through 
it all there gleams the nature of a noble 
man trying to do his duty, and the audi- 
ence suffers with him in his self-imposed 
humiliation, and rej ices when his charac- 
ter is cleared. Following “Garrick” Mr. 
Goodwin will appear as Golightly in Mad- 
ison Morton’s one-act comedy, ‘‘Lend Me 
Five Shillings.” At the Saturday mati- 
nee Mr. Goodwin will present *‘A Gilded 
Fool,” by Henry Guy Carleton. 

PS OE 


CoLuMBIA. — Charles Frohman’s com- 
pany with that famously funny comedian, 
James T. Powers, direct from an extraor- 
dinarily successful engagement of five 
months at the Standard Theatre, New 
York city, will commence an engagement 
at the Columbia on Monday night, pre- 
senting here for the first time this pro- 
nounced comedy success, ‘*The New Boy,” 
with all the details and exactly the same 
cast that have characterized the metro- 
politan success. ‘‘The New Boy” is a 
comedy in three acts by Arthur Law, of 
London, and in it the author, it is said, 
has reached the very climax of farcical 
effect, and touched upon the supreme 
luxury of fun. 








We call attention to the adv. in another 
column, of the lowa Loan & Trust Co., 
which is said to be a superior security. 
Investors should call on the Agent, 
Mr. Freeman A. Smith, No. 31 Milk St., 
who was for many Dr treasurer of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, and 
who is well informed as to the affairs of 
the Company. It has just declared its 
46th semi-annual dividend of 4% and has a 
larger surplus than ever before. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, Feb. 4 


3 P.M, Discussion on “How Shall we Cuiti 
Plaio Living ana High Thinking?” — 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as 4 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or asa 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, ana was a 
ye + med - ten Teeth. Can give good refcrences 

ess Miss S.C. Crane, 7 E i lace, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. — a 

An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid, Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generaliy use. 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. 4 
good home more an object than large wages 
peeoane MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 
Mass. 


RIVATE Secretary and Stenographer 
P A young lady of good education pa the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine, 
Highest references as to character and trust 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. Y 
N., Woman’s JournaL Office 
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For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages ana all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills s 
long-felt want. Mnst be seen to be appreciated, 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
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JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLED 


> BINCH SHEARLIKE CUT.-——— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Avé- 








The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 


AND 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 


has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
them. 
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